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HANNAH MORE. 


Hannah Moke is the youngest of five daughters of 
aclergyman at Hanham, near Bristol. All her leisure 
pours in childhood were devoted to reading. Her 
gsters having for some time conducted a small school, 
their reputation enabled them to venture on taking 
popils of a higher class. They removed to Bristol, 
about 1765, and opened a boarding-schvol, which soon 
became one of the most celebrated in the west of 
England. Miss Hannah More removed with them, 
and she quickly acquired the friendship of the reve- 
yend doctor Sionehouse, a man of taste and knowledge. 
He encouraged her to write, and corrected all her 
early effusions. The Search after Happiness, a pas- 
toral drama (1779,) was her first publication, and was 
go favourably received, that she was encouraged to 
to print, in 1774, her Sir Eldred of the Bower, the 
Bleeding Rock, and a tragedy, called the Inflexible 
Captive, founded on the story of Regulus. Mr. Gar- 
tick advised her to write for the stage. Her Ode to 
Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s house-dog, came from the press 
in 1777, as did also a volume of Essays on several 
Subjects, designed for Young Ladies. Next year, her 
tragedy of Percy came out; it was well received, and 
sestablished her fame as a dramatic writer. In 1779, 
the produced Fatal Falsehood, a tragedy. Miss More’s 
thoughts, however, soon took a more serious turn ; and, 
in 1782, she published Sacred Dramas, with Simplicity, 
& poetical epistle. Some of these dramas had previ- 
ously been acted by the pupils of Miss More’s school. 
She afterwards took an opportunity, in an edition of her 
works, to declare that she did not think the stage in 
its present state becoming the countenance of a Chris- 
tian, and she renounced all dramatic attempts, except 
%s poems for the closet. She and her sisters retired, 
about twenty-five years ago, with an easy fortune, 
from Bristol to Mendip, in Somersetshire, where they 
effected a great improvement among the colliers, by 
establishing charity-schools. In 1785, she wrote a 
Biographical Preface to the Poems of Anne Yearley, 
a Milk-woman. In 1786, Florio, a tale, and the Bas 
Bleu, or Conversation, two poems. Thoughts on the 
Manners of the Great, was published the same year 
anonymously. This was soon followed by Estimate of 
the Religion of the Fashionable World, which excited 
much attention; Village Politics (1793;) Remarks on 
the Speech of Monsieur Depont, on Religious Educa- 
tion (1793;) and Strictures on the Modern System of 
Female Education (1799.) When the education of the 
princess Charlotte became a subject of national im- 
portance, Mrs. More, it is said, was consulted by the 
first lady in the kingdom on the subject, in consequence 
of which she produced (1808) Hints towards forming 
ihe Character of a Young Princess. This excellent 
Woman has been long confined to her bed by an ex- 
truciating disease, but still continues to write, and in 
this state has produced some of her best performances, 
‘Bamong which are Ceelebs in Search of a Wife, which 
Appeared in 1809, and was so much admired, that it 
J 0 through ten editions in one year; Practical Piety 
811 ;) Christian Morals (1812;) Essay on the Charac- 
ferand Writings of St. Paul (1815: and Moral Sketches 
prevailing Opinions and Manners (1819.) Her mis- 
works have been collected in eight volumes. 
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She has written many small pieces, which are not 
printed in her works. 
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DEATH OF RICHARD II. KING OF ENGLAND. 


Tue popular errors and misstatements that exist in 
history are innumerable. The writers of the early 
annals of England, as those of other countries, have 
generally had a strong feeling for the marvellous, and 
where different versions of an event obtained, have 
chosen rather that which was most striking and dra- 
matic, than that which was most true, or best support- 
ed by contemporary evidence. Later histurians have 
but too often adopted their stories without doubt or 
examination. 

One of such narratives is that of the death of King 
Richard II, which represents that unfortunate but 
vicious monarch as being murdered in Pomfret Castile, 
by Sir Piers of Exton and his assistants, but not till he 
had made a most heroic resistance, snatching a battle- 
axe from one of his assailants, and with it laying no 
less than four of them dead at his feet. 

This was the account inserted in all the current 
histories, and learnt by every schoolboy in Goldsmith’s 
Abridgment: but within these few years the inge- 
nious Mr. Tytler, in his history of Scotland, has insert- 
ed a very different one, and maintains “ That Richard 
contrived to effect his escape from Pomfret Castle ; 
that he travelled in disguise to the Scottish Isles; and 
that he was there discovered, in the kitchen of Donald, 
the Lord of the Isles, by a jester, who had been bred 
up at his court ;—that Donald, Lord of the Isles, sent 
him, under the charge of the Lord Montgomery, to 
Robert IIl., King of Scotland, by whom he was sup- 
ported as became his rank, so long as that monarch 
lived ;—that he was, after the death of the king, deli- 
vered to the Duke of Albany, the governor of the 
kingdom, by whom he was honourably treated ;—and 
that he finally died in the castle of Stirling, in the 
year 1419, and was buried on the north side of the 
altar, in the church of the preaching friars, in the town 
of that name.” 

Now this story, which has been adopted by Sir 
Walter Scott in his epitome of Scottish History, and 
which is as romantic as the popular version, seems to 
be, like it, decidedly incorrect. All contemporary 
historians of the death of Richard II, give a totally 
different account from either of the preceding. “ Of 
these, Thomas of Walsingham, Thomas Otterbourne, 
the Monk of Evesham, who wrote the life of Richard, 
and the continuator of the Chronicle of Croyland, all 
relate that Richard voluntarily starved himself to death, 
in a fit of despair, in his prison at Pomfret. To these 
must also be added the testimony of Gower, the poet, 
to the same effect ; who was not only a contemporary, 
but had been himself patronised by Richard.” 

The last sentence is extracted from an interesting 
paper lately read by Lord Dover before the Royal 
Society of Literature. By comparing the different 
authorities Lord Dover has clearly proved the incor- 
rectness of the two stories; and though evidence is 
wanting to substantiate the fact, that Richard was not 
“ forhungered,” or starved to death, by his keepers, 
“ the probabilities of the case would appear to be very 
strongly in favour of his voluntary starvation.” 
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From the Gift for 1836. 
THE SERENADES. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


“ Sleep you, or wake you, lady bright ?’— Lewis, 


“ Anp now tell me the reason of your giving us 
the slip on Tuesday night,” said Charles Cavender to 
Frederick Merrill, as they came out of court together, 
and walked into the shade of the beautiful double row 


of linden trees that interlace their branches in front of 


the Philadelphia State House, perfuming the atmo- 
sphere of early summer with the fragrance of their 
delicate yellow blossoms. 

“To tell you the truth,” replied Merrill, “1 never 
had much fancy for these regular serenading parties. 
And as, on Tuesday night, I had a presentiment that 
the course of ours was not going to run smoothly, and 
as I found it impossible to play with such a second as 
Dick Doubletongue, I resigned my flute to Walton, 
and went home for my guitar, being very much in the 
notion of taking a ramble on my own account, and 
giving a little unpretending music to several pretty 
girls of my own a¢quaintance.” 

“Ah! that guitar!” exclaimed Cavender; “since 
you first heard Segura, no Spaniard can be more 
completely fascinated with that instrument. And to 
do Segura justice, he has made an excellent guitar 
player of you, and cultivated your voice with great 
success.” 

“ But how did you proceed after I left you?” asked 
Merrill. 

“Oh! very well!” replied Cavender; “only that 
infernal piano, that Harry Fingerley insisted on being 
brought along with us, was pretty considerable of a 
bore.” 

“So I thought,” responded Merrill, « to me there 
appeared something too absurd in carrying through 
the streets, at night so cumbrous an instrument—con- 
veying it on a handbarrow, like porters.” 

“ Well,” observed Cavender, “ there were, however, 
enough of us to relieve each other, every square. By 
the by, I suspect that your true reason for deserting, 
‘was to avoid taking your turn in carrying the piano.” 

“You are not far wrong,” replied Merrill, smiling. 

“It was a ridiculous business,” resumed Cavender. 
“As Fingerley cannot touch an instrument without 
his notes, and always chooses to show off in difficult 
pieces, a lantern was brought along, which one of us 
was obliged to hold for him whenever he played. 
Unluckily, a music stool had been forgotten, and poor 
Harry, who, you know, is one of the tallest stripiings 
in town, was obliged to play kneeling: and he wore 
the knees of his pantaloons threadbare, in getting 
through a long concerto of Beethoven’s, before Miss 
Flickwire's door.” 

“To what place did you go after | left you?” in- 
gnired Merrill. 

“Oh! to serenade that saucy flirt, Miss Lawless, 
Frank Hazeldon’s flame. We ranged ourselves in 
front of the house, set down the piano and its elegant 
supporter, the handbarrow, upon the pavement, and 
ali struck up the Barcarole, with our eyes. turned 
upwards, expecting that we should see the shutters 
gently open, and the pretty faces of Lucy Lawless and 
her two sisters, slyly peeping down at us. But we 
looked in vain. No shutters opened, and no faces 
peeped.” 





“ Perhaps,” said Merrill, “ the family were all ont 
of town.” 

“ No, no,” replied Cavender ;—* a bright light shone 
through the fan-glass over the door, which opened at 
last, just as we had concluded the Barcarole, and out 
came Bogle, followed by two or three other waiters 
of rather a more decided colour, who stood little 
aloof.— Gentlemen,’ said Bogle, ‘ Miss Lawless desires 
her respects and compliments to you all, and wishes 
me to inquire if there is one Mr. Hazeldon among 
you ?’— Yes—I am Mr. Hazeldon,’ said Frank, step. 
ping out— Then,’ resumed Bogle, with his usual 
flourish of hand, ‘ Miss Lawless presents her further 
respects and compliments, and requests me to make 
you acquainted that she has a party to-night, and a 
Frank Johnson was pre-engaged, and could not eome, 
she desires you will play a few cotillions for the com 
pany to dance—and if there are any more gentleman. 
fiddlers present, she will thank them to play too’ 

“ There was a general burst of mingled indignation 
and laughter. Some of the serenaders advanced 
put Bogle into the gutter, but he very naturally re 
sisted, justly declaring that be cught not to be punish 
ed for obeying the lady’s orders, and delivering the 
message systematically, as he termed it. 

“The windows of the front parlour were now 
thrown open, and Miss Lawless with her sisters ap 
peared at them, dressed in lace and flowers. Both 
parlours were lighted up with chandeliers, and filled 
with company. 

“¢ Mr. Hazeldon,’ said Miss Lawless, ‘ you and your 
friends have come precisely at the right time. Nothing 
could be more apropos than your arrival. We were 
all engaged with the ice-creams and jellies while you 
were playing the Barcarole, (which, to do you justice, 
you performed very respectably,) or we should have 
sent Bogle out to you before. Pray, Mr. Hazeldon, 
give us, “ Love was once a little boy ;’—it makes an 
excellent cotillion ;—and we shall then be able to 
decide between the merits of your band and that of 
Mr. Francis Johnson.'— But we are all gentlemen, 
madam,’ said the simple Bob Midgely, ‘ and this we 
serenade.’—‘ The more convenient,’ replied Miss Law. 
less, who is really a very handsome girl; ‘a serenade 
may thus be made to answer a double purpose—kilt 
ing two birds with one stone, in proverbial parlance’ 

“ Poor Frank Hazeldon was so much annoyed as 10 
be incapable of reply, being also vexed and mortified 
at having no invitation to his lady-love’s party. 

“ But I went forward, and said to Miss Lawless, that 
if she and her friends would come out, and perform 
their cotillions on the pavement, we would have much 
pleasure in playing for them. To this, she replied, 
that she now perceived we had no tambourine with 
us, and that a dance without that enlivening inst 
ment must always be a very spiritless affair. There 
fore, she would excuse, for the present, the services af 
Mr. Hazeldon, and his musical friends. 

“She then closed the window, and we bowed and 
moved off; resolved that for the future we would take 
care to avoid the awkward contre-tems of serenading # 
lady when she is in the act of having a party- 
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Haveldot toudly protested against the insolence of his 
Dulcines, ‘ who,’ said he, ‘ would not dare to say and 
do sach things, only that she knows herself to be (as 
she certainly is,) the most beautiful creature on the 
face of the earth.’ However, he averred that he had 
done with Miss Lawless entirely, and would scrupa- 
lously avoid ali further acquaintance with her, now 
that she had not only affronted himself, but his friends. 
We advised him to consider it not so deeply.” 

“He seems to have faken your advice,” observed 
Merrill; “for there he is, just turning the corner of 
Sixth street with her—she laughing at him as usual. 
and he, as usual, thankful to be laughed at by her.— 
Bat where else did you go?” 

“ We went to two other places,” replied Cavender; 
“where nothing particular happened, except that at 
one of them, the ladies threw flowers down to us. 
Afterwards, Dick Doubletongue proposed our going 
into Market street, to serenade two very pretty girls, 
the daughters of a wealthy tradesman, who, being an 
old-fashioned man, persevered in the convenience of 
living in the same house in which he kept his store. 
Unluckily, it was the night before market-day. We 
began with ‘ Life let us cherish,’ which Dick assured 
us was a special favourite of the young ladies—and 
our music soon aroused the market-people, some of 
whom were sleeping in their carts that stood in the 
street, others, wrapped in coverlets, were bivouacking 
on the stalls in the market-house, to be ready on the 
spot, for early morning. They started up, jumped 
down, gathered round us, and exclaimed— Well, did 
ever !’—* Now, that’s what I call music !’— There, 
Polly, there’s the right sort of fiddling for you!— 
* Well, this beats me /’"— Law, suz!—how they do play 
it up!"—and other equally gratifying expressions. And 
one woman called out to her husband— Here, daddy, 
take up the baby, and bring him out of the eart, and 
let him hear some music-playing, now he has a chance.’ 
So the baby was brought, and daddy held him close 
up tothe flute-players, and the baby cried, as all babies 
should do, when they are taken up in the night to 
hear music. 

“ To crown all, the concert was joined by a dozen 
calves, who awoke from their uneasy slumbers in the 
carts, and began bleating in chorus; and by the crow- 
ing of various fowls, and the quacking of various 
ducks that were tied by the legs in pairs, and lying 
under the stalls. Every moment, fresh market-carts 
came jolting and rattling over the stones, and we 
would have gone away at the conclusion of ‘ Life let 
us cherish,’ only that Dick begged us to remain till 
We saw some indications of the ladies being awake 
and listening to us—a circumstance always gratifying 
to serenaders. While we were in full performance 
of ‘The Goddess Diana,’ we saw a light in a room up 
stairs, a window was opened, and there appeared at it 
two young ladies, who had evidently taken the trouble 
to arrange their hair, and attire themselves very be- 
comingiy in pink gowns and white collars, for the 
purpose of doing honour to the musicians and them- 
selves. After this, we could do no less than play 
another of their favourites. When it was finished, we 
bowed up to the window, and they courtesied down to 
us, and the market-women approved saying-— Law, 
how, if that a’n’t pretty!—all making their manners 
te one another !—well, if we a’n’t in Thok to-night!” 

“ The combination of noises that accompanied your 
Market street serenade,” observed Merrill, “ reminds 
me of a ridiculous incident that occurred one night 
when I and my flute were out with Tom Clearnote 
and Sam Startlem ; Clearnote having his Kent bugle, 
and Startlem making his first public assay on the 
trombone, which he had taken a fancy to learn. We 
Went to a house m Chestnut street, where there were 
three charming girls, whom we soon saw hed all 
properly disposed themselves for listening at the win- 





dows. We commenced with the March in Massaniello. 
Unfortunately Sam Startlem, from having a cold, or 
from some other cause, and being but a novice on the 
trombone, found it impossible to fill the instrument, or 
to produce any sound but a sort of hollow croak, that 
sounded exactly like “Fire! fire!”—the ery which so 
often frights our town from its propriety. 

«Just then the watchman was passing with a dog 
that always followed him, and that had a habit of 
howling whenever he heard the alarm of fire. On 
meeting the strange sounds, half guttural, half nasal, 
from Startlem’s trombone, very naturally mistook them 
for the announcement of a conflagration, and set up 
his customary yell.* In a few minutes, the boys 
issued from all quarters, according to their practice by 
day and by night, whenever there is any thing to be 
seen or heard that promises a mob. The supposed cry 
of fire was reiterated through the street; and spread 
all round. Presently two or three engines came 
scampering along, bells ringing, trumpets braying, 
torches flaring, and men shouting—all running they 
knew not whither; for as yet the bell of the State 
House had not tolled out its anerring signal. 

“In the general confusion we thought it best to 
cease playing, and quietly decamp, being ashamed 
(for the honour of our musicians) to inform the firemen 
of the real cause of the mistake; so we gladly stole 
out of the crowd, and turned into a private street.— 
But excuse me for interrupting you—Finish your 
narrative.” 

“ There is little more to be said,” resumed Caven- 
der. “By the time we had afforded sufficient amuse- 
ment to the market people, the moon had long since 
set, and the stars had begun to fade So we all put 
up our instruments, and wearily sought our dwelling- 
places ;—Harry Fingerley wisely hiring relays of black 
men to carry home the piano. 

“But we have been talking long enough under 
these trees,” continued Cavender; “let us walk up 
Chestnut street together, and do tell me what befel 
yourself while serenading according to the fashion of 
old Castile. Of course, you went first to Miss Os- 
brook.” 

“I did.” replied Merrill, smiling, and colouring a 
little; “and I played and sung for her, in my very 
best style, several of my very best songs. And I was 
rewarded by obtaining a glimpse of a graceful white 
figure at a window, as she half unclosed it, and seeing 
a white hand (half hidden by a deep ruffle) resting 
gently on one of the bars of the Venetian shutter—and 
as the moon was then shining brightly down, I knew 
that my divine Emily also saw me. 

“From thence, [ went to the residence of a bloom- 
ing Quaker girl, who, I understood from a mutual 
friend, had expressed a great wish for a serenade. 
She came to the window, and was soon joined by an 
old nurse, who, I found by their conyersation, had 
been kindly awakened by the consi Rebecca, 
and invited by her to come to the front room, and 
listen to the music ; on which the half dozing matron 
made no comment but that ‘sometimes the tune went 
away up, and sometimes it went right down.’ 

“Having commenced with ‘ The Soldier's Bride,’ I 
was somewhat surprised at the martial propensities of 
the fair Quakeress, who in loud whispers to her com- 
panion, first wished that Fréderick Merrill (for she 
had at once recognized me,) would play and sing “The 
Soldier’s Tear,’ and then ‘The Soldier’s Gratitude.’ 
When I had accomplished both these songs, I heard 
her tell the old woman, that she was sure ‘ The Battle 
of Pragne’ would go well on the guitar. This per- 
formance, however, I did not think proper to under- 
take, and I thereupon prepared to withdraw, to the 
audible regret of the lovely Rebecca. 
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“ As I directed my steps homeward, I happened to 
pass the house of a young lady whose family and mine 
have long been somewhat acquainted, and who has 
acquired (I will not say how deservedly) a most un- 
fortunate sobriquet. At a fancy ball, last winter, she 
appeared in the character of Sterne’s Maria, drest in 
a white jacket and petticoat, with vine leaves in her 
hair, and a flageolet, suspended by a green riband, 
over one shoulder. Her mother, a very silly and illi- 
terate woman, announced her as ‘ Strange Maria’— 
absurdly introducing her by that title, and saying re- 
peatedly through the evening to gentlemen as well as 
to ladies—‘ Have you seen my daughter yet ’—Have 
you seen Strange Maria /—There she is, sitting in 
that corner, leaning her head upon her hand—it is a 
part of her character to sit so—and when she is tired, 
she gets up and dances. She appears to-night as 
Strange Maria, and it suits exactly, as her name is 
really Maria. Her aunt, Mrs. Fondlesheep, chose the 
character for her, out of some book, and Madame 
Gaubert made the jacket.’ 

“From that night, the poor girl has gone uncon- 
sciously by this foolish nickname. And, unfortunately, 
she is almost as much of a simpleton as her mother, 
though she was educated at a great boarding-school, 
and said a great many long lessons. 

“T took my seat on the marble carriage-step in front 
of the house, and the moon having declined, I played 
and sung ‘ Look out upon the stars, my love.’ Svon 
after 1 commenced, I saw a window in the second 
story thrown open, and the literal Maria, doing exactly 
as she was bid, in earnestly surveying the stars— 
turning her head about that she might take a view of 
them in every direction. . 

“I then began the beautiful serenading song of 
* Lilla, come down to me,’ with no other motive than 
that of hearing myself sing it. At the conclusion of 
the air, the front door softly opened, and Strange Maria 
appeared at it, drest in a black silk frock, with a bon- 
net and shawl, and carrying a bundle under her arm. 

“She looked mysterious, and beckoned to me. I 
approached her, somewhat surprised. She put the 
bundle into my hands, and laying her finger on her 
lips, whispered—‘All’s safe—we can get off now—I 
have just had time to put up a change of clothes, and 
you must carry them for me.’ 

“*My dear Miss Maria,’ said I,‘ what is it you 
mean? Excuse me for saying that I do not exactly 
comprehend you.’ 

“* Now, don’t pretend to be so stupid,’ was the 
damsel's reply ; ‘ did you not invite me, in the song to 
come down and run away with you? You sung it so 
plain that I heard every word. There could not be a 
better opportunity, for ma’s in the country, and there 
is never any danger of waking pa.’ 

“« Really, Miss Maria,’ said [, ‘allow me to say 
that you have totally misunderstood me.’ 

“* No sucly thing,’ persisted the young lady. ‘Did 
I not hear you over and over again say, “ Lilla come 
down to me?” Though I never was allowed to see 
a play or read a novel, I am not such a fool that I 
cannot understand when people want to run away 
with me. By Lilla you of course meant me, just as 
much as if you had said Maria.’ 

“On my honour,’ I expostulated, ‘ you are entirely 
mistaken. Only permit me to explain’— 

“« Nonsense,’ interrupted the lady; ‘the song was 
plain enough. And so I got ready, and stole down 
stairs as quickly as possible. Alderman Pickwick 


always sits up late at night, and rises before day to 
write for the newspapers. He lives just round the 
corner, and never objects to marry any couple that 
comes to him. So let’s be off’ 

“*T entreat you,’ said I,‘ to listen to me for one 
moment.’ 

“«Did you bring a ring with you?’ continued the 








fair eloper, whose present volubility surprised me ne 
less than her pertinacity, having hitherto considered 
her as one of the numerous young ladies that are 
never expected to talk. 

“*A ring! I repeated; ‘you must pardon me, but 
I really had ne such thought.’ 

“*How careless!’ exclaimed Maria. ‘Don't you 
know that plain rings are the only sort used at wed. 
dings? I wish I had pulled one off the window cup. 
tain before | came down. | dare say, Squire Pickwick 
would never notice whether it was brass or gold.’ 

“*There is no need of troubling yourself about 
ring,’ said I. 

“« True,’ replied she, ‘Quakers get married with. 
out, and why should not we? But come, we must 
not stand parleying here. You can’t think, Mr. Mer. 
rill, how glad I am that you came for me before 
one else. I would much rather run away with you, 
than with Mr. Simpson, or Mr. Tomlins, or Mr. Carter, 
Pa says if ever he does let me marry, he'll choose for 
me himself, and I have no doubt he'll choose some. 
body that’s ugly enough. Fathers are such bad judges 
of people.’ 

“* Miss Maria,’ said 1,‘ you mistake me entirely, 
and this error must be rectified at once. I must posi. 
tively undeceive you.’ 

“At that moment, the door half opened—a hand 
was put out, and seizing the arm of Maria, drew her 
forcibly inside. The door was then shut, and double 
locked; and I heard her receding voice, loudly er. 
claiming— Oh! pa—now, indeed, pa—who'd have 
thought, pg, that you were listening all the time!’ 

“I stood motionless with joy and surprise at this 
opportune release—and I recollected that once during 
our scene on the door-step, 1 had thought I heard foot. 
steps in the entry. 

“ Presently the father put his head out of his own 
window and said to me— Young man, you may go, 
I have locked her up.—I took him at his word and 
departed, not a little pleased at having been extricated 
im so summary a way from the dilemma in which the 
absurdity of Strange Maria had involved me.” 

* * * * *” * * * 

About a week afier this conversation, Cavender 
inquired of his friend, if he had again been out solus 
on a serenading excursion. 

“No,” replied Merrill, “ I have had enough of that 
nonsense. There is no better cure for folly, and par- 
ticularly for romantic folly, than a good burlesque; 
and I find I have been parodied most ridiculously by 
that prince of fools, old Pharaby, the bachelor in an 
auburn wig and corsets, that lives next door to Miss 
Osbrook. This said Pharaby assumes a penchant for 
my opposite neighbour, the rich and handsome young 
widow, Mrs. Westwyn. Taking a hint from my sere 
nading Emily Osbrook, but far outdoing me, he bas 
every night since presented himself under the windows 
of the fair widow, and tinkled a guitar—which intro 
ment he professes to have learned during a three 
months’ consulship in one of the Spanish West India 
islands. He plays Spanish, but sings Italian ; and with 
a voice and manner to make Paggi tear his hair, and 
Pucci drop down dead. 

“ Mrs. Westwyn, whom I escorted home last even- 
ing from a visit to Miss Osbrook, was congratulating 
herself on the appearance of rain; as it would 
course, prevent her from being disturbed that night 
by her usual serenader, the regularity of whose musical 
visitations, had become, she said, absolutely insupport 
able. 

“ About twelve o’clock, however, I heard the cus 
tomary ngjse in front of Mrs. Westwyn’s house, not 
withstanding that the rain had set in, and was falling 
very fast. I looked out, and beheld the persevering 
inamorato standing upright beneath the shelter of an 
umbrella, held over his head by a black man, and 
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twitching the strings of his guitar to the air of ‘ Dalla 
ja.’ 1 was glad when the persecuted widow, losing 
all patience, raised her sash, and in a peremptory tone, 
commanded him to depart and trouble her no more; 
threatening, if he ever again repeated the offence, to 
have him taken into custody by the watchman. Poor 
Pharaby was struck aghast; and being too much dis- 
concerted to offer an apulogy, he stood motionless for 
a few moments, and then replacing his guitar in its 
case, and tucking it under his arm, he stole off reund 
the corner, his servant following close behind with the 
umbrella. From that moment [ abjured serenades.” 

“ What! all sorts?” inquired Cavender. 

“ All,” replied Merrill—* both gregarious and soli- 

The truth is, I this morning obtained the con- 
sent of the loveliest of women to make me the happiest 
of men, this day three months; and therefore, I have 
something else to think of than strumming guitars or 
blowing flutes about the streets at night.” 

“TI congratulate you, most sincerely,” said Caven- 
der, shaking hands with his friend—* Miss Osbrook is 
certainly, as the papers phrase it, possessed of every 
qualification to render the marriage state happy. And 
though I and my other assuciates in harmony have 
not so good an excuse for leaving off our musical 
rambles, yet I believe we shall, at least, give them 
up till next summer—and perhaps, by that time, we 
may have devised some other means of obtaining the 
good graces of the ladies.” 


———<———— 
THE FLOATING GARDENS OF CASHMERE. 


Tue city of Cashmere, being the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name in Asia, is situated in the midst of 
numerous lakes, connected with each other, and with 
the River Vedusta, by canals, separated by narrow 
lines and insulated plots of ground. Upon these lakes 
are fluating gardens, cut off generally from the body 
of the lake by a belt of reeds; the cultivation of which 
is not only very singular, but highly profitable, and 
worthy of imitation in many parts of Europe as a re- 
source for raising food fur man. The second number 
of the “ Journal of the Geographical Society,” contains 
a notice of the Natural Production and Agriculture 
of Cashmere, from which the following account is 
compiled :— 

The city of Cashmere is subject to considerable in- 
undations, which have become annually more frequent, 
through the neglect of the government in not checking 
the accumulation of weeds and mud, which diminish 
the depth, and consequently increase the surface of 
the lakes. This has suggested the expediency of a 
floating support by which vegetables are cultivated in 
safety, deriving as much moisture as is beneficial 
without the risk of being destroyed. Various aquatic 
plants spring from the bottom of the lakes, as water 
lilies, sedges, reeds, &c.; and as the boats which tra- 
verse those waters take generally the shortest lines 
they can pursue to their destination, the lakes are in 
some parts cut into avenues as it were, separated by 
beds of sedges and reeds. Here the farmer establishes 
his cucumber and melon floats by cutting off the roots 
of-the aquatic plants about two feet under water, so 
that they completely lose all connexion with the bot- 
tom of the lake, but retain their situation in respect to 
each other. When thus detached from the soil, they 
are pressed into somewhat closer contact, and formed 
into long beds of about two yards breadth. The heads 
of the sedges, reeds, and other plants of the float are 
next cut off and laid upon its surface, and covered 
with a thin coat of mud, which, at first interrupted in 
its descent, gradually sinks into the mass of matted 
stalks. The bed floats, but is kept in its place by a 
stake of willow driven through it. at each end, which 
admits of its rising and falling in accommodation to 





the rise and fall of the water.» By means of a long 
pole thrust among the reeds at the bottom of the lake 
from the side of a boat, and turned round several times, 
a quantity of plants are torn off from the bottom, and 
carried in the boat to the platform, where the weeds 
are twisted into conical mounds about two feet in 
diameter at their base, and of the same height, termi- 
nating at the top in a hollow, which is filled with 
fresh, soft mud, and sometimes wood ashes. The 
farmer has in preparation a number of cucumber and 
melon plants, raised under mats, and of these, when 
they have four leaves, he places three plants in the 
basin of every cone or mound, of which a double row 
runs along the edge of every bed at about two feet 
distance from each other. No further care is neces- 
sary except that of collecting the fruit, and the expense 
of preparing the platforms and cones is very trifling. 
Mr. Moorcroft traversed about fifty acres of these fluat- 
ing gardens growing cucumbers and melons, and saw 
not above half a dozen unhealthy plants; and he says, 
he never saw in the cucumber and melon grounds, in 
the vicinity of populous cities in Europe or in Asia, 
so large an expanse of plant in a state of equal health 
or luxuriance of growth. The general depth of the 
floating beds is about two feet, and some of them are 
seven feet broad. The season lasts for three months 
and a half, beginning in June. From the first setting 
of the fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days 
are the ordinary period. Thirty full-sized fruit from 
each plant, or from ninety to a hundred from each 
cone, are the average crops. The seed of the melon 
is brought annually from Baltistan, and the first year 
yields fruit of from four to ten pounds each in weight; 
but if the seed be re-sown, the produce of the second 
year exceeds not from two to three pounds. Unless 
when eaten to great excess the melon produces no 
disorders, and it is remarked that healthy people who 
live upon this fruit during the season become very 
speedily fat; and the effect upon horses fed upon this 
fruit is reported to be the same. In the early part of 
the season, cucumbers of full size sell at the rate of 
about three for a piece of coin of the value of a half- 
penny; but as the weather becomes hotter, and the 
plants get into full bearing, ten, fifteen, and even 
twenty are purchased for this price. It is calculated 
that every cone yields a money return of about eigh- 
teen pence. Allowing six pence fur labour of every 
description, and inclading also the tax, the clear profit 
is a shilling for every two square yards. The yield 
of the melon is numerically less, but the return of 
profit is at least equal. No ojher vegetables are raised 
upon the spaces between the cones, although Mr. 
Moorcroft thinks that onions, cresses, and other useful 
vegetables might be raised upon them; and water- 
mint grows spontaneously upon the floats. 

Cashmere, or Cassimere, is one of the northern pro- 
vinces of India within the Ganges. It is surrounded 
by mountains, and from its beayty and fertility has 
been called the Paradise of the Indies. It contains 
upwards of 100,000 villages, is well stocked with 
catile and game, and is said to be unmolested by beasts 
of prey. The people are ingenious, and resemble the 
Europeans in their persons, and the women are fair 
and tall. The famous Cashmere shawls derive their 
name from this country, though at present the supply 
that actually comes from it is comparatively small. 


or 


Napir Suan, when encouraging the Persians to 
attack the Turks, said—*“ You need not have any 
fear or anxiety respecting this nation, for God has 
given them but two hands, one of which is absolutely 
necessary to keep on their caps, and the other to hold 
up their trousers; and if they had a third, it would be 
employed to hold their pipes—they have, therefore, 
none to spare for a sword or a shield.” 
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Tue town of Achaquas, situate on the banks of the 
river Apure, derives some importance from the fact, 
that it has ever been the favourite residence of “ El 
Gefe de los Lianeros.”” Here the ferocious Paez has 
erected a house, which, by the bare-legged natives, 
may be deemed a specimen of architectural magnifi- 
cence, as compared with the mud-built hovels that 
compose the residue of the town; with the exception, 
however, of the church and “ Caza del Cura,” which 
entirely occupy one side of a large though irregular 
square. “ La Grand Plaza,” as it is called, was, during 
the revolutionary siruggle, the theatre of many san- 
guinary scenes. Hither were the prisoners made by 
Paez and his followers led, and, under the scowling 
brow of the chief, inhumanly massacred ; and though 
in just retaliation, perhaps, of Spanish cruelty, yet the 
refined barbarity with which these reprisals were 
conducted baffles description, and would indeed be 
deemed apocryphal by ail save those who had the 
misfortune to witness them. Here, too, would Paez 
occasionally indulge his faithful adherents with the 
gratifying spectacle of a bull-fight, and the exhibition 
of his own wonderful prowess. On these occasions 
the chieftain would appear dressed in his native garb. 
The large white “ calconzillos,” or drawers, loose at 
the knee, and not extending below it—a check shirt, 
open at the neck, and confined at the waist with a 
red or blue scarf, worn like our military sashes, and 
which supported the “cuchillo,” or large knife, the 
never-failing appendage of a “ Llanero’”—the “som- 
brero de pallo,” or immense-rimmed straw hat, with a 
white feather, the party emblem—and the massive 
silver spurs, attached to the naked heel by thongs cut 
from a bullock’s hide—complete this singular but 
picturesque costume.* Thus accoutred, and mounted 
on one of his best-trained horses, would Paez scek an 
encounter with the fiercest bull that could be pro- 
cured, his surprising agility and consummate skill in 
horsemanship enabling him to avoid the incessant 
attacks of the furious animal, whom he goads into 
unbounded rage, by turns pursuing and pursued, till 
at length, tired of the sport, he seizes the beast by the 
tail, and, with Herculean strength, throws it upon its 
back ; then leaping from his saddle (amid the cheering 
acclamations of the spectators,) with his “ cuchillo” 
puts a speedy termination to its sufferings and life 
together. This and cock-fighting, a sport of which 
Paez is an enthusiastic admirer (having an immense 
number of these birds in constant training,) are the 
principal amusements, and tend to feed the blood- 
thirsty propensities of this lawless militia during the 
temporary suspension of their predatory warfare. I 
here apply the term “ militia,” such being, correctly 
speaking, the collective appellation, and attributes of 
those more immediately under Paez’s command. A 
body of three hundred men, half of whom have the 
rank of officers, and form a separate corps, bearing the 
denomination of “Los bravos de la guardia de ho- 
nore,”’t are in constant attendance on the person of 
a 

* On duty, or on the march, a blanket of different 
colours (red or blue being, however, the most preva- 
lent,) with a hole cut in the centre to admit the head, 
is usually worn, and forms a striking and not ungrace- 
ful upper garment. 

t “ E] Gefe de los Llaneros,” Chief of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Plains —* Caza del cura,” Curate’s house. 
—* La Grande Plaza,” Great square.—*Calconzillos,” 
Short, loose drawers.—* Cuchillo,” Large knife —“ Lla- 
nero,” Man of the plains.—-* Sombrero de pallo,” Straw 
hat.—* Los bravos de la guardia de honore,” The 
“ bravos” of the guard of honour. 





the chief; and the gallant achievements which he has 
performed at their head, as also the individual 

of intrepidity displayed by this small band (however 
well they may be attested,) would, to the g 

of readers, appear incredible. In the event of any 
sudden emergency, an intended attack upon the ene. 
my, or the necessity of acting upon the defensive (by 
the by, a rare occurrence with Paez,) he could, at a 
very short notice, assemble three thousand men, who 
(from the facility which the plains afford him of pro- 
curing horses) form one of the most formidable and 
efficient cavalry forces ever embodied. Each nan, 
whilst engaged even in the culture of his small plan. 
tation of indian corn and sugar-cane, keeps his docile 
charger ready for instant action ; and those who might 
neglect this precautionary measure—so astonishing is 
the power which the Llanero has obtained by practiog 
in the manege—would, in the short space of an hoy 
or two, be enabled to tame the unruly spirit of the 
wildest stallion, and render him fully adequate to aj 
the purposes of guerilla service. Paez himself has 
reserve of five hundred horses, which follow in the 
rear of all his expeditions, as a remount for himself 
and staff; and so jealous is he of his right of exclusive 
possession, that he has been known to refuse Bolivar 
(the then supreme chief of Venezuela) a single horse 
for his personal accommodation ! 

In addition to the amusements already described 
as forming the principal recreation of the motley in- 
habitants of the town and vicinity of Achaquas, each 
leisure moment was devoted to gambling; and eo 
addicted were all classes to this vicious enjoyment, 
that tables were to be seen by day and night at the 
corners of the different streets, round which stood 
mixed groups of officers and privates, and even women, 
all engaged sacrificing to the blind goddess amid the 
blasphemous curses of those whom Fortune betrayed. 
Paez himself, perambulating the town, would fre 
quently mingle with one or other of these parties, and, 
by his presence, sanction a vice, the demoralizing 
effects of which eventually produced the most pemi- 
cious consequences, and which proved, indeed, the 
primary cause of the melancholy catastrophe which it 
will be my painful task to record. 

General Paez requiring some alteration to be made 
in part of his dress, sent an orderly to command the 
immediate attendance of one of the British regimental 
tailors. The poor devil was in the act of masticating 
his hard beef when the general’s mandate reached 
him; and not over-anxious, possibly, to work without 
any chance of remuneration, neglected to obey quite 
so promptly as Paez expected. The general, irritated 
by what he qualified an act of insolent insubordination, 
despatched an aide-de-camp to Colonel Blosset, direct 
ing him forthwith to compliment the refratory tailor 
with a hundred lashes! That officer, feeling the im 
justice of the order, lost no time in waiting upon Paez, 
and respectfully stated, that by the English articles of 
war (under which code the “ British legion” had been 
embodied, and to which, by Bolivar’s sanction, they 
could be alone amenable) he was prohibited from it» 
flicting corporal punishment except by the sentence of 
a court-martial; but if his excellency thought proper 
he would immediately summon one, and doubted net, 
according to the evidence adduced, the court would 
satisfy him by their verdiet. 

During this remonstrance, not a .muscle in Paez’s 
face betrayed his inward agitation, not a gesture in- 
terrupted the colonel’s exordium. An indifferent spec- 
tator would have inferred from his manner that he had 
either lost all recollection of the occurrence, or deemed 
it too trivial to attract his further notice ; a more ecou- 
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rate observer, liowever, would have detected the smile 
of ineffable contempt struggling for passage through 
his firmly closed lips. For some moments after Blosset 
had ceased to speak, there was a death-like pause— 
none dared to break the silence ; those who best knew 
him almost dreaded to respire. All this time Paez 
kept his eyes intently fixed on Blosset, who (like the 
bird charmed by the fascinating influence of the rattle- 
snake) involuntarily trembled: at length he raised 
them, as if wholly unconscious of the sensation he had 
caused, and turning to an aide-de-camp who stood 
near, desired him to order the bugle to sound “ ‘Turn 
out the whole ;” then approaching Biosset, with calm, 
unruffled voice addressed him thus :—* If, sir, the un- 
compromising strictness of your military code prevents 
you from chastising insolence in a svidier, by the ap- 
plication of a few lashes, unless sanciioned by a court- 
martial, mine imposes no such delicate restraints upon 


my will, and I can shoot the insubordinate object of 


my displeasure without the aid or authority of your 
tribunal. Now mark me, Colonel. ‘The troops are 
assembling. Return to your brigade, see my former 
orders carried into prompt execution, or in fen minutes 
the man will have ceased to exist!’ Blosset bowed 
and retired. it is almost needless to say, that of two 
evils the least was chosen—the unlucky tailor received 
his hundred lashes. Paez on horseback remained on 
the confines of the “ Grande Plazza” tll he saw his 
victim tied up and receive the first stripe: he then 
rode off, accompanied by a numerous staff, to enjoy a 
gallop and acquire an appetite on the neighbouring 
plains! 

The effect which this stretch of arbitrary power had 
upon the minds of the men may be readily surmised : 
non-commissioned officers and privates felt equal in- 
dignation: murmurs of disapprobation rose into ex- 
pressions of loud complaint; all were alike clamorous 
for passports to quit the service; and there is little 
doubt, had an opportunity presented itself, the “ British 
legion” to a man would have joined the standard of 
the enemy. 

For three days following, the symptoms of discontent 
became so generally apparent, that Paez himself began 
to calculate the result. Not that he dreaded the irrup- 
tion of the volzano, or could be deterred by the burn- 
ing lava it might vomit forth from pursuing his course; 
but it did noi suit his present poiicy to drive things to 
extremity; he therefore adopted conciliatory measures, 
and by an augmeatation of rations (nui forgetting an 
allowance of spiritous liquor,) with a few necessary 
articles of clothing, he contrived to appease the muti- 
nous spirit his harsh treatment had invoked. But the 
flame of discord was only partiaily smothered, and 
needed but a fresh grievance to rake it into a fiercer 
blaze. The men performed their wortcd duties in 
sullen silence, and were still evidently Urvoding over 
the injuries they had sustained. 

In this mood we will for the present leave them, as 
I am anxious to introduce to my reader's notice a few 
of the officers of the “ British legion,” with whom it is 
necessary he should have some acquaintance, in order 
to enable him to better understand the sequel of my 
narrative. 

Colonel Blosset was a man of gentlemanlike man- 
ners and appearance. He had formerly held the rank 
of captain and brevet-major in the 28th foot, and 


. served with that regiment in Egypt. He was consi- 


dered as a brave and clever officer, but he was ill 
calculated for the post he attained in the republican 
service. Owing, probably to the influence of climate, 
his mind became enervated, and he evinced a most 
unpardonable apathy towards the interest and comforts 
of those under his command. He was peculiarly ac- 
cessible to flattery, and the most fulsome adulation 
could neither offend nor disgust him. This weakness 
was taken advantage of by a scoundrel, who, by the 





meanest arts, so wormed himself into the colonel’s 
confidence, and took such firm fold of his affections, 
that he became his sole adviser, and directed his every 
action ! 

The officers of the legion beheld with astonishment 
the sudden elevation of a man who but a short time 
previous was a sergeant in the corps in which he now 
bore the rank of captain, together with the staff-ap- 
pointment of brigade-major, which his patron hed 
bestowed upon him with a view of attaching him 
more immediately to his person. Conjecture was busy 
in unravelling the mystery of this preferment, but no 
correct solution of it appears to have been obtained. 
What seemed most singular was, that Blosset should 
have selected for his intimate companion an illiterate 
man of low, vulgar habits, and whose only redeeming 
qualities were a bustling activity and tolerably soldier- 
like appearance. Had he conducted himself with 
prudence in his new station, he might have secured 
the good-will of his former superiors; but his over- 
bearing arrogance and insolent assumption of cunse- 
quence rendered him an object of contempt and detes- 
tation to every Englishman in the garrison. 

Still, however, Brigade-major Trayner (so was the 
colonel’s minion named) set public opinion at defiance, 
and, heedless of the odium he incurred, continued to 
assert the prerogative of his place, and exercise its 
functions with a severity that astonished, but could 
not restrain, the sarcastic comments of his quondam 
associates, some of whom had known him in the British 
army. The trite proverb of “ Set a beggar on horse- 
back” was fully verified in his conduct. Hints re- 
specting his former character were at first cautiously 
indulged in, and soon acquired a more tangible shape; 
till at length he was boldly accused of having (whilst 
serving with his corps during the occupation of France 
by the Allied Forces) been reduced from the rank of 
corporal and punished for theft! 

As he took no steps to invalidate a report so stig- 
matizing in its nature, the officers of the legion deemed 
it their duty to request the commanding officer would 
institute an inquiry into the truth of the charge which 
was calculated to reflect dishonour upon the whole. 
Strange to say, the colonel not only professed to dis- 
credit the accusation, but discountenanced all inves- 
tigation! The officers, compelled to acquiesce in this 
decision, determined at least to avoid the contamina- 
tion of hig society: save, therefore, on points of duty, 
they held no communication with him, and he was 
placed in strict “coventry.” This very just manifes- 
tation of indignant feeling stung Trayner to the soul. 
Every baneful passion rankled in his bosom. He 
swore to be revenged, and too fatally did he keep his 
vath !—but let us not anticipate our tale. Attached as 
lieutenant to the light company of the “ legion” was 
a young man of most amiable manners, gentlemanlike, 
and unassuming in his deportment. He was respected 
and idolized by his comrades, who took pleasure in 
predicting his advancement, which they would have 
witnessed without one particle of jealousy. The son 
of a rich and respectable manufacturer in Yorkshire, 
young Risdale, with all the ardent feelings of youthful 
ambition, and his heart glowing with enthusiasm to 
become a participator in the glorious struggle of South 
American independence, left his father’s house; ex- 
changing the advantages of affluence for a precarious 
existence, the delighis of a peaceful home (endeared 
to him by a thousand infantile recollections) for a 
country convulsed by civil war, the salubrity of his 
native air for the pestiferous vapours of a foreign clime; 
sacrificing, in short, every earthly blessing to a vain 
phantom which has lured millions to destruction! 

Unfortunate and misguided youth, may the tears of 
the brave that have been shed o’er thy untimely fate 
propitiate thine honoured shade!—may the remem- 
brance of thy virtues soothe the regrets of the friends 
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that survive thee! The turf that covers thy humble 
sepulchre will lie light upon thy bosom, for it is not 
burdened with the curses of the widow or the orphan; 
whilst the marble that entombs the oppressor cannot 
shelter him from the execration he merits! 

The reader will, 1 am sure, pardon my digression. 
I was unable to check this small tribute of respect to 
the manes of one endowed with every noble quality. 
Should a parent’s eye peruse this tale, in deploring 
the melancholy event that bereaved him of his son, he 
will, I trust, derive some consolation from even my 
feeble efforts to do justice to the memory of my friend, 
and shield his character from aspersion. 

How many young men, like poor Risdale, impelled 
by the fervour of an ardent imagination, and the spirit 
of chivalrous enterprise, embraced a cause which pre- 
sented to their view the flattering perspective of im- 
mortal renown !—how soon, alas! were the evergreen 
laurels they sought changed into mournful cypress! 
Denied even by the soil they aided in delivering from 
the yoke of the despot a little earth to cover their in- 
animate remains, their mouldering bones, the refuse of 
vultures, are still left to bleach upon the arid plains of 
Candalaria, a sad memento of republican gratitude !— 
But to resume my narration. ‘The company to which 
Risdule belonged was commanded by the son of an old 
British officer. Their relative situation as comrades 
linked them together, whilst a similarity of disposition 
and sentiments cemented an attachment, the natural 
result of this reciprocity of feeling. Captain Hodgkin- 
son was an excellent officer, and, by his persevering 
exertions, the light company of the “ British legion” 
would have done credit to the best disciplined battalion 
in Europe. Respected and esteemed by his superiors, 
he was likewise beloved by his equals. No man 
knew better than himself how to draw the line of 
distinction betwixi hauteur and prudent reserve. He 
was condescending to all, familiar with none; but he 
regarded Risdale in the double light of friend and 
pupil, and took both pride and pleasure in imparting 
to him the fruits of his experience. Under these 
friendly auspices the young aspirant soon became a 
proficient in all military exercises, and bid fair to rival 
his instructor, which Hodgkinson rather gloried in 
than envied. Proud of his own creation, he neglected 
no opportunity of extolling the merits of his youthful 
competitor; and the affection which they mutually 
cherished towards each other made them inseparable 
companions, and caused them to be considered as the 
Damon and Pythias of modern friendship. 

The very soul of honour himself, it is not surprising 
that Captain Hodgkinson should have shrunk from the 
polluting touch of infamy. Too sincere to diguise his 
feelings at any time, he attempted not to restrain them 
when the routine of his professional duties brought 
him into contact with the degraded Trayner. His 
heart would have sympathized with misfortune, might 
have wept over the delusions of error, but never could 
hold communion with guilt. Trayner's barefaced im- 
pudence disgusted him, and he evinced his abhorrence 
on every occasion by the most sovereign contempt. 
Risdale of course partook of his friend’s antipathy; 
and both rendered themselves, in consequence, more 
especially the objects of the villain’s hatred! Too 
cowardly openly to evince his enmity, Trayner medi- 
tated a plan of vengeance so diabolical in its nature, 
and so sudden in its result, that it fell with the velo- 
city of the thunderbolt upon its unsuspecting victims, 
without affording the slightest warning of its fatal 
approach. 

Making his patron’s ill-placed confidence subservient 
to his purposes, he secretly employed emissaries to 
foment the general discontent that still prevailed 
amongst the men of the “ British legion ;” and by en- 
forcing the performance of vexatious duties, curtailing 
the rations, and giving harsh replies to the repeated 


i 
remonstrances for a redress of grievances 
most too heavy to be iane-ah cian peered 
to do in the:name of the colonel, although Blosset 
really unconscious of this abuse of his authori 
so irritated the minds of the soldiers against their com. 
mander, that they only waited a favourable o 
of breaking out into open revolt. Like a skilfyl angler 
he let them nibble at the bait, in the conscious cece, 
rity of being able to hook his prey at any moment it 
might suit his convenience ; and the hour drew near 
that was to present the garrison of Achaquas with a 
tragedy conceived and executed by a fiend in human 
shape, and teach the inhabitants of the New Worlg 
this great mora! lesson—that an all-wise Proyj 
may at times permit the triumph of powerful guilt 
over feeble innocence! 

Most of my readers are of course well aware that 
in Catholic countries it is the common usage to cele. 
brate the anniversary of the canonization of each and 
every saint in the calendar. On these occasions the 
individual whose name may correspond with that be. 
longing to any of these sanctified worthies regards jt 
as his own particular festival, and keeps it as we pro- 
testants do our birthdays. Now it so happened, that 
the good lady to whom the late “ Liberator” of Colum. 
bia owed his existence was prevailed upon by the 
orthodox gossips to select the venerable Saint Simon 
as her son’s patron: the motive that led to this choice, 
or the arguments for and against its adoption, or whe 
ther it was decreed “ nemine contradicente,” the annals 
of the Bolivarian family sayeth not! It suffices that] 
acquaint my reader, who may not possess the advan. 
tages of this saintly patronage, that such was the fect, 
and the day rapidly advancing that was to afford to 
all classes of the republic an opportunity of blending 
with their devotion to the saint a demonstration of 
respectful homage to the virtues of their ruler! 

Bright and glorious rose the sun upon the morn that 
preceded the Eve of Saint Simon, as if unconscious 
that his setting rays were doomed to linger on a scene 
of carnage! 

All in the little town of Achaquas were actively 
engaged in making preparation for the coming festival. 
—Besides illuminations, it was intended to amuse the 
populace with the favourite spectacle of a bull-fight,and 
messengers were despatched to bring from the plains 
some of the fiercest of these animals: it was likewise 
in contemplation to represent a drama, in which several 
of the officers were to enact parts; and the light com 
pany of the “ legion” (being the first for fatigue-duty) 
were sent to the woods to collect materials for the 
erection of a temporary theatre in the “ Grande Plaza” 
parades were to be dispensed with throughout the 
garrison during the day, and all wore the face of 
seeming hilarity. It might have been remarked, 
however, that the soldiers of the “legion” more par 
ticularly confined themselves to the precincts of their 
barracks, which occupied an angle of the square, and 
from whence they appeared to be unconcerned spec- 
tators of all that passed without. Things remained in 
this tranquil state till the return of the light company. 
These poor fellows had been exposed for several hours 
to the heat of the sun: ardent spirits had been twice 
or thrice administered to them, and under the influ- 
ence of the excitement it produced they became noisy 
and riotous. Upon this result Trayner had calculated. 
He had himself fired the train, and with all the feel 
ings of gratified malice he anxiously expected the issue 
of the general explosion. He was to be seen in differ 
ent parts of the town driving the inebriated and un 
armed men before him with his naked sabre: he at 
last encountered Risdale, and reproached him in most 
unqualified terms with the state of the company, who 
with truth replied, that he did not hold himself respon- 
sible for their conduct, since they had not been under 





his orders during the period of their fatigue-services, 
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wd advised soothing measures to be employed to 
recall the men to their senses. This counsel T'rayner 
mperiously rejected, adding, “ You, sir, are as drunk 
gs those whose cause you espouse!” Indignant at a 
charge so void of foundation, and under the impulse 
of the moment, Risdale gave his accuser the lie. 
Major Carter of the legion coming up at that instant, 
the expression was by Trayner represented as an act 
of insubordination, and Risdale ordered under an arrest, 
, mandate he immediately obeyed by retiring to his 
quarters. 

Meantime the barracks presented a scene of con- 
fusion. ‘The whole of the men were assembled, and 
appeared to be discussing the best mode of action. 
Some proposed to address a respectful remonstrance to 
Paez, Stating their request, that Blosset might be re- 
moved from the command, and offering to serve under 
a Creole colonel of their own selection (and here the 
name of Gomez was loudly vociferated;) others ex 
pressed their doubts of the efficacy of an appeal, and 
their determination to seek justice at the point of the 
bayonet : all were unanimous in declaring they would 
no longer submit to the neglect and tyranny of a supe- 
rior who seemed to forget that he was himself an 
Englishman. They had scarcely arrived at this unity 
of decision, when one or two men who had witnessed 
the altercation between Trayner and Risdale burst in 
upon the meeting, and related the occurrence. The 
men’s minds, already in a state of ferment, wanted 
but this additional stimulus to render them desperate. 
One of the regimental bugles sounded the shrill call 
to“ arms ;” and the next instant the whole, with fixed 
bayonets, rushed into the “ Grande Plaza,” and formed 
in line of battle! 

The noise now became astounding ; and, at intervals, 
cries of “ Down with Blosset!” “ Death to Trayner!” 
“A Creole commander!” “Gomez for ever!” could 
be distinguished amid the almost deafening din that 
prevailed. The greater part of the officers, roused 
from the “ siesta” they had been indulging in, were 
wen hurrying half-equipped along the different streets 
leading to the Great Square. Among the first to reach 
the scene of riot was Lieuteuant-Colonel Davy, whose 
gallant attempt to quell the disturbance was quickly 
rewarded with the infliction of two or three wounds, 
and who only preserved his life by the prompt rescue 
aflorded him by some of his friends who had fortu- 
nately followed his steps. The infuriate soldiers re- 
sisted all endeavours to pacify them: luckily they had 
no ammunition, or the result might have proved fatal 
tomany. ‘T'rayner, with true characteristic buaseness, 
avoided the fury of the storm he had conjured; and 
Blosset, who now made his appearance with wildness 
depicted on his countenance, would have fallen a 
sacrifice to his unpopularity, had not the sudden cry 
of “Paez! Paez!” acted like an electric shock upon 
the nerves of the men, and paralyzed their faculty of 
action. With the velocity of an eagle pouncing upon 
its prey, Paez distanced all his staff (who vainly en- 
deavoured to keep pace with him,) and stood calm and 
collected in front of the mutineers: his eye flashing 
indignation was the only visible indication of his 
ruthless ire. He beckoned to some of his native 
followers, and gave them private orders, which they 
immediately proceeded to execute. A few minutes 
elapsed, during which period a profound silence reign- 
ed where so lately uproar had presided. Paez soon 
discovered, by a glance, that part of his commands had 
been obeyed. The regiment of Apure drew up in 
position to enfilade the rioters, and loaded with ball- 
cartridge on the spot. He then called Captain Wiltheu 
(his English aide-de-camp,) and directed him to pro- 
claim aloud, that if any officer, non-commissioned offi- 
cer, or private, had any complaint to make, he should 
advance to the front. Two or three minutes’ pause 
succeeded A promulgation of this notice : at its expi- 

L 





ration sixsergeants deputed by the men to plead their 
cause with the general quitted the ranks, and took 
their station in advance, when they were instantane- 
ously disarmed by the native officers, who began to 
muster in considerable numbers round their tyrannical 
leader.* 

The wily Trayner now deemed it time to show 
himself, and approaching Paez, informed him that he 
had been engaged in augmenting the Creole guard 
upon the magazines, and other precautionary measures. 
for the safety of the town, and requested his further 
orders. Paez soon furnished him with suitable em- 
ployment, by directing him to superintend the imme- 
diate execution of the six men, whom he designated. 
as the self-convicted ringleaders of the revolt. Trayner 
said something in an under tone to the general, who. 
ejaculated, “ Right—certainly!—Let the light ctom- 
pany of the ‘ British legion’ furnish the firing-party, 
and its captain will command it!” What language 
can portray Hodgkinson’s feelings when the cruel 
mandate met his ear? He saw at once the source 
from whence this malignant blow sprung, and resolved, 
at the risk of his life, to defeat its purpose. Stepping 
hastily forward, and casting his sword at the feet of 
Paez, he thus addressed him: “ General, when I first 
drew that weapon, it was in the sacred cause of honour: 
—it shall never be sullied in the hands of its owner: 
—I therefore relinquish it. I came hither the soldier 
of liberty, and sworn enemy to oppression, and will 
not degrade myself by becoming the deliberate assassin 
of my deluded countrymen. My fate depends upon 
your will; my disgrace or honour upon my own!” 
During this intrepid speech, Paez evinced no emotion, 
whilst all around betrayed more or less agitation. Pity 
and admiration were the predominant sensations; for 
few, if any, duubted but his doom was fixed! Blosset 
had been intimate with Hodgkinson’s father, and now 
resolved to make an effort in favour of the son, and 
forestall a sentence which, once pronounced by Paez, 
would, like the laws of the “ Medes and Persians,” 
have been irrevocable. He hastily approached the 
general, and entered into conversation with him. Their 
language was inaudible, but from the colonel's ges- 
tures it might be surmised that he pleaded the cause 
ef mercy. Paez’s looks were still cold and relentless. 
The agony which every sensitive bosom felt during 
the few minutes that this conference lasted is not to 
be described: the life of a fellow-creature depended 
on a breath; and that breath, like the deadly siroc of 
the desert, could wither all who came within its fatal 
influence! Paez speedily put a period to the horror 
of suspense by directing Trayner to deprive Captain 
Hodgkinson of the insignia of his rank, an order which 
was executed by the former with all the alacrity of 
gratified malice, and the noble victim of unmerited 
indignity sent under a Creole escort to the guard-room, 
thus escaping a scene his less fortunate comrades were 
doomed to witness, and which was calculated (by the 
terrific impression it made upon their minds) to defy 
even the obliterating power of time to efface from. 
their memory. 

Twelve men of the light company were now se- 
lected as the executioners of the six unhappy beings 
who stood in mute despair awaiting the awful signal 
of their death. Hodgkinson and Risdale’s absence 
had, however, left them without an officer. This cir- 
cumstance was reported to the general, who caused 
proclamation to be made through an aide-de-camp, that 
any subaltern of the “ British legion” volunteering the. 
duty should be promoted to the rank of captain. I 
think I hear my reader exclaim, “ Great God! is it 





* I suppose Paez acted upon the principle that the 
end justifies the means. The proclamation was a mere 
subterfuge, since he had not the most distant idea of 
listening to complaints, much less of redressing them! 
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possible that‘a British officer could be induced’ by the 
promise of any reward to accept such an office ?”-- 
Softly, kind reader; you form too favourable an esti 
mate of human nature: sad experience may yet con- 
vince you, as it has myself; that self-interest is too 
ofien the main spring of our actions; yet I hope and 
believe there are many exceptions to be met with in 
all classes of society, in none more so than our gallant 
officers of both services, The Navy and Army of Great 
Britain ; in which numbers might be found to possess 
the magnanimity of an Hodgkinson—few, if any, that 
could be seduced by bribery, or influenced by fear, to 
follow the example which truth now compels me to 
record. 

Belonging to the grenadiers of the “legion” there 
was a man of the name of Gill, who, from the rank of 
sergeant, which he held on leaving England, had for 
his good conduct, cleanliness of appearance, and other 
soldierlike qualities, been promoted to a second lieu- 
tenancy. He had formerly been a private in one of 
our regiments of life-guards, where I have always 
understood he obtained the reputation of a steady, 
sober, and well-conducted man. However high his 
character might stand on these points, yet it could not 
be expected from the nature and quality of his former 
habits and associates, that he should possess that deli- 
cacy of feeling, that nice sense of honour, that tact of 
discriminating accurately between obedience and ser- 
vility, which distinguishes the gentleman from the 
plebeian, and stamps him with that superiority over 
his species (by the world) denominated polish, and 
which is alone to be acquired by education, and a 
constant intercourse with good society. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Gill, wholly destitute “of these 
refinements, should have acted according to his own 
limited comprehension of right and wrong, and eagerly 
embraced the opportunity of preferment which now 
unexpectedly presented itself. Scarcely had the sound 
of Paez’s alluring offer died upon the air, when he ad- 
vanced, and received from the hands of the general 
those epaulettes which had lately appertained to Hodg- 
kinson ; and as soon as the officious Trayner had aided 
in adjusting them to his shoulders, he proceeded, with 
the most perfect “ sang froid,” to place himself at the 
head' of the firing-party!!! 

And here I must request my reader's permission to 
pause for an instant to nerve myself for the horrid task 
I have undertaken. How shall I find words to narrate 
an event that beggars description? The vivid colour- 
ing of creative fancy would fail in its attempt to paint 
the sad reality!’ Some years have elapsed, and still 
the dreadful seene is as fresh in my recollection as at 
the hour [ witnessed it. Too faithful memory retraces 
every incident. [I yet behold (in imagination) the 
“Grand Plaza,” the assembled troops, the stern and 
ruthless Paez with his drawn sword (like his prototype, 
the fiendish Richard,) in an assumed reverie, tracing 
lines upon the sandy soil at his feet. I see the pallid 
and imploring looks of the unhappy sufferers wander- 
ing from one object to another, till they rest in all the 
fixidity of despair upon the platoon, which with evident 
reluctance is slowly preparing the murderous tube. 
At a little distance | perceive the infamous Trayner 
(like a demon o’er the fall of man) exulting in the de- 
solation he has caused. I see dejection portrayed on 
the countenance of the men of the “legion,” whilst 
the drooping heads and downcast eyes of the officers 
betray their inward emotion. A cry of agony wounds 
my ear. I turn, and behold a group of Creole banditti 
forcing the six struggling victims towards the low wall 
that connects the church with the “Caza del Cura.” 
I see them arrive there, and constrained to kneel. The 
fatal platoon advances, halts. I hear the word “ Make 
ready.” I close my eyes in fearful anticipation of the 


next order: a shout causes me to reopen them. The 


—————___ 
impulse, have leaped the enclosure, ‘ 
their way throngh the cemetery to the wrens ting 
rear. Vain, alas! are their hopes of safety, Mos * 
and dismounted Creoles are pursuing them with 
speed and fury of blood-hounds. They are ¢ the 
and again driven back to the square. The em. 
panting for breath, directs his flight towards Pat 
(with a view, perhaps, of exciting Compassion:) he hay 
nearly reached the goal he strives to attain. Mere; 
Heaven! Trayner, the diabolical Trayner, in 
his progress, and betrays his last hope! The Villain’ 
sword has passed through his palpitating bosom, i 
hear his shriek of anguish, I see him fall—j can be 
hold no more—my sight grows dim—every faculty ig 
enchained by horror—an indistinct sensation of con. 
fused sounds is the only evidence I retain of existence, 
How long this stupor lasts | know not: when] recover 
I find myself alone in the “Grande Plaza ;” the top, 
are dismissed ; the last gleam of twilight has just sank 
into the obscurity of night ; six bloody corses, extended 
where they fell, are damning proofs of the recent May. 
sacre. Replete with melancholy forebodings, | take 
the road to my quarters. As I pass the Seneral’s honse, 
the sound of music assails my ear. I approach an open 
window. The barbarian is enjoying the pleasures of 
the sprightly dance, whilst the mangled remains of siz 
fellow-creatures lie weltering, in their gore only fifty 
yards distant from the scene of his festivity!! | hee 
a toast proposed: it is the health of Bolivar. The 
deafening “ Vivas” that accompany the libation recqlj 
to my mind that it is the Eve of Saint Simon!!! 

* * * * * * * * 

The last scene of this eventful drama had still» 
be represented, and the patron saint of the republican 
leader yet to be propitiated, by a further offering of 
human sacrifice! 

The morn dawned again upon the town of Ach. 
quas, but the sun denied to its inhabitants the cheering 
influence of his rays. The mutilated bodies of the sir 
unfortunate wretches had (by the friendly aid of some 
of their comrades) been consigned to the peaceftl 
grave. The heavy rain which fell during the night 
had washed away the purple evidence that so 
marked the scene of slaughter. The gloom of the 
atmosphere imparted its sombre tint to the features 
the British as they mustered for the parade, to which 
the shrili note of the bugle had just summoned them 
It was known that two privates of the legion, who bad 
been recognized as having wounded Lieutenant-Colo 
nel Davy, were to make expiation for their crime; 
but the fate of these men created little or no sympathy: 
the justice of their doom was universally acknowledg. 
ed. The hollow square was quickly furmed ; its fourth 
face supplied by the wall before described : in it stood 
Paez: the same look of remorseless severity sat up 
his brow, but he appeared (unusual with him) to b 
absorbed in thought; he noticed not the objects that 
surrounded him; nor did he condescend to return (0 
perhaps heeded not) the salutation which the superit 
officers paid him on his arrival. 

On Blosset’s face (who stood at a little distance 
from the general) might be discerned an undefinallt 
something that told the beholder all was not right 
within, an outward resilessness that bespoke the heat 
ill at ease with itself: this sensation was contagious; 
and as the officers of the “ legion” watched the vacl- 
lating motion of his body, and the unsettled glance of 
his eye, they felt a “presentiment” of evil irresistibly 
steal upon their minds. In this mood, the deep and 
almost appalling silence that had hitherto reigned ws 
broken by a lengthened roll of muffled drums, and 
immediately succeeded by a full-toned peal of marti 
music. It was thedead march in Saul! Every heat 
vibrated to the sound, every eye was strained to catch 
a glimpse of the processive, which was now sel 





six unhappy men, as if actuated by one simultaneous 


slowly advancing by the principal street leading to he 
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“Grande Plaza.” Twelve men (with their arms re- 
versed) headed the line of march; next came six 
drummers with muffled drums; these were followed 

the band of the “legion ;” then came the unfortunate 
criminals, by whose side marched Trayner; twelve 
more men brought up the rear. This military pomp 
(an unusual display at the execution of private sols 
diers) appeared singular. At length the horrid truth 
flashed upon the mind! An officer was to die! and that 
officer could be only Hodgkinson* or Risdale, perhaps 
beth! 

As the procession drew nigh, the doubt was solved. 
The two mutineers were tied together by the arms. 
Immediately after them came Risdale, closely escorted 
by Trayner. They entered the square. Up to that 
instant, the young man. had received no intimation of 
his doom! When those of his brother-oflicers whe 
resided in the same quarters had qnitted, a short time 
previous, to attend parade, they left him congratulating 


himself that his arrest would spare him the painful’ 


task of witnessing the death of the very men whose 
fate he was now unconsciously to share! Blosset now 
advanced and dropped the point of his sword to Paez, 
who, without changing his pesition, replied to this 
silent but unequivocal demand, “Let:the execution pro- 
ceed !"+ The two men were now placed on their knees, 
with their faces towardsthe wall; the platoon, in double 
file, took their station at about. ten: paces’ distance from 
the objects of their aim; then, andinet till then, Trayner 
approached Risdale, and made a motion to dispossess 
him of his uniform jacket. 
though he had trodden on a viper, and the ejaculation 
of, “Am J really one of the unfortunate beings to die?” 
burst from his lips. The agony of that moment; to be 
felt, must have been witnessed: it carmot be daseribed ! 
He gazed vacantly round him: who.can. paintithe un- 
ulterable anguish which that look portrayed?’ A con- 
vulsive motion agitated his frame, an inveluntary tri- 
bute paid to feeble nature; and when Blosset bade 
him bear his fate like a man, he answered firmly, (in 
the words of Macduff.) “I shall, bat must. likewise 
feel it as a man!” 
self-possession. He divested himself of his- uniform, 
and cast it with indignation at his feet: he then 
glanced tremulously round, till his eye rested on Cap- 
tain Scott, who commanded the company on the ex- 
treme right of the square: he articulated his name. 
Seott, yielding to the sudden impulse, sprung towards 
him, but was arrested by Blosset, and compelled to 
resume his post. The colonel asked Risdale what he 
desired? and on his replying, that he merely wished 
his family to be informed of his doom, promised that 
his wish should be complied with. From this instant, 
never was greater courage displayed by mortal, than 
was evinced by Risdale. With unfaltering steps he 
approached the fatal spot, and knelt in front of the 





* Hodgkinson certainly owed the preservation of his 
life to Blosset’s intercession. He was by Paez sent 
down to Angostura, a town on the banks of the Ori- 
noco, and at that time the seatof Government. Rein- 
stated in his rank by the authorities there, at the con- 
clusion of the truce he joined the army at Barinas, 
Bolivar’s héad-quarters, just prior to the opening of the 
campaign that terminated so gloriously on the field of 
Caraboba. 

t Blosset, weakly yielding to Trayner’s suggestions, 
had the previous night, in a conference with Paez, 
stated his opinion, that an example was necessary to 
restrain the mutinous spirit of the soldiers of the legion, 
and pointed out Risdale as a proper object to exercise 
severity upon. Had Blosset, even at the place of ex- 


eeulion, spoken a word in the young man’s behalf, I 
have no doubt Paez would willingly have reversed a 
sentence which did not originate with himself, and 
which he had no interest in enforcing. 


Risdale started back as- 


Another moment restored him to, 


party that was to terminate his existence! His eyes 
were unbandaged, and, by a refinement of barbarity 
(which could only have emanated from the villanous 
Trayner, upon whom the arrangements had devolved)) 
the muskets were unlvaded, and each succeeding word 
of command of the “ platoon exercise,” as it was audis 
bly pronounced, sounded like a reiterated knell of 
death on the ears of the unfortunate victims, and pra 
tracted the agony of their sufferings. At the word 
“ Make ready,” Risdale raised his hands, and crossed 
them upon his bosom in token of resignation; the next 
moment his body lay extended’‘a bloody and breathless 
eorse, and left his pure spirit to» wing its flight to 
brigliter realms with the damning record of man’s ins 
justice ! 

[have little more to add: it may, however, gratify 
my reader to learn, that the “ Eye of Providence” 
winked. not at oppression. Six weeks had scarcely 
elapsed.since the dreadful scene I have related took 
place;.whten.Blosset was wounded in a duel by Majer 
Power, who had served in the same regiment with 
him in Egypt; and after lingering three days, a prey to 
all the horrors of remorse, he died unlamented, and 
was interred in the-aisle of the little church of Acha 
quas with all the: pomp of military and masonic he 
nours! 

The vile and detested Trayner, scouted by his coun+ 
trymen (with the rank of: lieutenant-colonel conferred 
upon him by Paez in reward of his meritorious services;) 
joined: a-native corps and accompanied itto a distant 
province. In an action which took place some time 
afier, he was wounded, and’ with the Creole colonel 
(“ Penango”) deserted by his. men, left upon the field 
of batile, writhing with pain,.and parched with thirst; 
he wus found by the Spaniards; and by the order of 
their general, (the savage Morales,) unresistingly but 
chered, thus affording a terrible example of Divine re+ 
tributien ! 

Several of the persenages mentioned in my tale 
still, I believe, exist. Years may-revol¥e, and yarious 
he the vieissitudes ofi their fortune, yet. memory will 
never cease:to associate in:its reminiscence, with the 
town of. Achaquas, or the name-of the Colombian “ Iki- 
berator,” a recollection of the horrors that resulted 
from the sanguinary festivatiof tle Eve of Saint Simont 


— 
TREMENDOUS EARTHQUAKES. 


EARTHQUAKES have caused many melancholy 
changes in Calabria; and every thing’ bears testimony 
to the cruel ravages occasioned by that of 1783. This 
frightful catastrophe, which has altered the aspect of 
these countries in an inconceivable manner, was pre- 
ceded by the most appalling indications. Close, coms 
pact, and immoveable mists seemed to hang heavily 
over the earth: in some places the atmosphere appear- 
ed red-hot, so that people expected it would every 
moment burst out into flames: the water of the rivers 
assumed an ashy and turbid colour, while a suffocating 
stench of sulphur diffused itself around. The violent 
shocks which were repeated at several intervals from 
the 5th of February to the 28th of May, destroyed the 
greater part of the buildings of Calabria Ultra. The 
number of inhabitants who were crushed under the 
ruins of their houses, or who. perished on the strands 
of Scylla, was estimated at abont 50,000. Rivers, 
arrested in their course by the fall of mountains, be- 
came so many infected lakes, corrupting the air in all 
directions. Houses, trees, and large fields were hur- 
ried down together to the bottom of the deep glens 
without being separated by the shock ; in short, all the 
extraordinary calamities and changes which can be 
effected by earthquakes, were beheld at this deplorable 
period, under the various forms which characterize 





them.—Calabria during a Military Residence. 
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THE COMING OF WINTER. 


Sitent I wandered through a winding lane, 
Where late the Spring’s triumphant hand had thrown 
[ts archways green; alike from sun and rain 
Protecting those that love to stray alone, 
And speak to Nature in that inward tone, 
Which, trembling ih the heart, is scarcely heard— 
A music all too mute for any sigh or word. 


The place was known to some of thoughtful mould, 
Lovers of summer-solitudes. And there 

Full oft had been renewed the hours of old, 
Ere Evil in the heart had found a lair, 
Or Hope's high wing grew heavy with despair. 

I seemed to meet their minds within the place, 

And felt. a heavenly breath come freshening o’er my 

face. 


The way was as a labyrinth of love. 
There Peace and low-voiced Pleasure might be 
found, 
Seeking brief glimpses of the blue above, 
Or gazing fondly on the lifeless ground, 
As if some spirit spoke in every sound 
Or rustling step: for even the naked earth 
Hath seeds of human joy—of deep mysterious mirth. 


But now, through all that peaceful, pleasant path, 
O’er which a leafy arch had late been flung, 
The conquering Winter walks. A sign of wrath 
Is on each stem and twining tendril hung. 
The wind now wails, that in the spring-time sung 
Low symphonies of gladness; and the year 
Sheds fast and frozen tears o’er Summer’s shadowy 
bier. 


That native green cathedral, where the soul 
Swelled with the sweet religion of the fields, 

Is all in ruin; to Time’s cold control, 
Fretted with flowers the vaulted verdure yields. 
From sharp decay no leaf its blossom shields, 

But every rich adorning object dies 

Which Nature’s self beheld with glad admiring eyes. 


Earth seems no longer the selected bride 
Of Heaven, but, like a Widow, weepeth there. 

Across her brow the deepening shadows glide ; 
The wreaths have perished on her pallid hair. 
Yet in her bosom, beautiful though bare, 

A radiant hope is sown, that soon shall rise 

And ripen into joy beneath the brightening skies. 


The sight in that forsaken place and hour 
That touched me most with pity and strange wo, 
With tears of solemn pleasure—was a shower 
Of loosened leaves, that fluttered to and fro, 
Quivering like little wings with motion slow, 
Or wafted far upon the homeless breeze, 
Above:the shrubless mount, and o’er the sunless seas. 


Oh! could the Mind within a leaf be curled, 
What distant islands might mine eyes behold! 

How should my spirit search the various world, 
The holy haunts where Wisdom breathed of old, 
The graves of human glory, dim and cold! 

Or float far upward in the frostless air, 

Returning home at last, to find its Eden there! 


But those pale leaves that fell upon the ground, 
When the wind slept, did most my thoughts engage; 
They spake unto my sense with such a sound, 
As breaks andtrembles on the tongue of age. 
Each ag it dropped appeared some perished page, 
Inseribedwrith sad moralities, and words 


That seemed the languaged notes of meadow-haunting 
birds. 
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So fast from all the arching boughs they fell, 
Leaving that sylvan sanctuary bare 
To the free wind, that musing through the dell 
I paced amidst them with a pityimg care. 
Beauties were buried in those leaves—they*were — 
The graves of spirits, children of the Spring— 
And each one seemed to me a sacred, thoughtful thing. 


Honour be theirs to whom an insect seems 
A thing made holy by the life it bears! 

Yet some have found, in forms unconscious, themes 
For thought refined; that each mute atom shares 
The essence of humanity, its cares, 

Its beauty and its joys—who feel regret 

To tread one daisy down, or crush the violet. 


Slight touches stir the heart’s harmonious strings. 
This feeling came upon me as I crept 

By the stript hedge—a sympathy with things 
Whose absent spirit with the sunshine slept— 
That fell, or floated on—or as I stept 

Complaining music made, as if the feet 

Of Time alone should press existences so sweet. 


And then among those dry and withered leaves, 
I felt familiar feelings, known to all; 
That deep emotion when the warm heart heaves 
And wakens up beneath a wintry pall. 
My pleasures and my passions seemed to call 
From out those withered leaves—and then a voice 
Came with a livelier note, and taught me to rejoice. 


The promises of Youth they fly and fade; 
Life’s vision varies with the changing year;— 
But the bright Mind receives no certain shade 
From dead delights :—it rises calm and clear 
Amid its ringlets gray and garlands sere. 
Oh! let not Time be ever tracked by grief, 
Nor man’s instinctive Hope fly like an Autumn leaf? 


a 
Original. 


STANZAS. 
Wen life and all its joys were new, 
All glowing in their morning hues, 
While each glad hour so sWifily flew, 
And youth each fancied joy pursues; » 
While Hope sat smiling sweetly o’er us, 
Enchanting with her syren song ; 
And Pleasure gayly danced before us, * 
As we mingled with the thoughtless throng ; 


Or sat beneath the shady grove, 
Vocal with songs from every bough, 
And whisper’d soft, and low of love, 
Of plighted faith and sacred vow; 
Then fairy fingers wove that chain— 
The mystic tie which strangely bound us— 
That tie which ne’er may bind again, 
Nor beams of joy e’er brighten round us — 


For youth’s gay flattering morn is o’er, 
And childhood’s fond endearments gone— 
The well known voice we heard before, 
oft in manhood’s earliest dawn— 
t thrilling voice is heard no more! 


t o’er the bright’ning chain of thought, 
The flash of fitful mem’ry gleams, 

And wakes the past and round us brings 
Our earliest fond delusive dreams ; 

That one lov’d name, through life endear’d— 
In youth and age so fondly cherish’d— 


|. The first we lov’d—the one rever'd, 





When all but that lov’d name had perish’d! 
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BY MISS C. GOOCH. 


Ir was on a beautiful summer's day in 18—, that I 
returned afier some years absence, to pay a visit to my 
native village in New England. 

I again trod the streets which had once been so 
familiar to me. Joy was my prevailing feeling, till | 
turned the corner of a street, and approached the house 
which was my aunt's. I knew of that dear relative’s 
death, but I could not feel that I should never hear 
that kind voice again; that she was gone—gone for 
ever—till I passed the door where, in other times, I 
had flown after a short absence, to receive a kind em- 
brace ;—but now, none was there to care for me; 
none to welcome me :—another filled the place that 
had been hers. 

As I came to the well remembered school-house, it 
was noon, and the emancipated children were throng- 
ing fourth, with many a gladsome smile and merry 
laugh. When I last stood before the door of that 
school-house, I, too, was a child; and I forgot for a 
moment that so few years could make me a woman.— 
1 paused to gaze anxiously in the faces of that little 
flock, half expecting to see my own schoolmates ;— 
but I was brought to recollection by a girl addressing 
me respectfully. 

“Do you wish to see Miss Birch, ma‘am ?” . 

“No, my dear,” I replied, and walked on. So! 
there was a new schoolmistress too! The changes in 
my native place struck me more forcibly—made me 
feel more sensibly the lapse of time, than all the great 
revolutions I had known or heard of during the same 
period on the vast theatre of the world. 

Oh! the pleasant days of old! I caught myself 
sighing this exclamation, and, “‘ says I to myself,” Was 
the past so much happier than the present?—Memory 
answered—No. 

In calculating the lights and shadows of our life, 
we do too much forget the thousand every day plea- 
sures; they seem to be overshadowed by our calamities. 
When we think of our€ondition, it is mostly on our 
troubles, and the way to get rid of them, that we dwell; 
but when the present becomes the past, it appears 
much more happy than the then present. When a few 
years have fled, and newer sorrows and troubles occupy 
our minds, then, when we look back on the past, our 
former woes appear diminished in the distance, while 
we recall the delightful hours passed in the society of 
friends, now perhaps lost for ever, the many little plea- 
sures of those gone-by years, and we exclaim with a 
sigh—* Oh! the happy days of old !” 

I rang the bell at the mansion which had been the 
residence of Julia Hartland. She had been the favour- 
ite companion of my childhood, though of a very differ- 
ent disposition, and, as indeed most of my friends have 
been, older than myself. A servant came to the door, 
and I asked if Miss Hartland was in. 

“She don’t live here, ma’am.” 

“ Do you know where she does live ?”’ 

«“ No, ma’am ; we have lived here two years.” 

“Does Miss M‘Queenan still keep shop in 
street?” [ received an answer in the affvmativella 


thanking the girl, pursued my way to street. 





Good Miss M‘Queenan! she was a real original. I 
had thought that perhaps she had grown rich and re- 
tired from business, by that time; but I did not reflect: 
how could Miss M‘Queenan grow rich? She, who 
always gave twice as much gingerbread or candy for 
a cent as any body else; she, who would always pop 
in a few raisins overweight ; she who, I verily believe, 





did love with a motherly yearning all the noj : 
who thronged her shop between ediadine et ~ 
whose bosom thus overflowed with the milk of human 
kindness, was one of that much calumniated and w- 
sympathized with class—ycleped old maids, 

Oh! it is almost enough to drive any woman, who 
does not chance to be blest with a strong and firm 
mind, into accepting the hand of the first fuol or Puppy 
that offers, to escape the dreaded name of old maid. 
Gentlemen scoff and scorn, if a female on the verge of 
vld maidism, show in any way a desire to be married 
and, doubtless, attribute it to some of their own mani. 
fold perfections ; meanwhile the unfortunate object of 
their censure is thinking solely on how she can avert 
the cheerless prospect before her, and ward off the 
jeers and unmerited opprobrium with which she has 
seen others visited. She shrinks with affright, on re. 
flecting that in a short time, she will be no | 
welcomed among the young and’ gay; that she wil] 
soon not be able to take any pleasure in the conversa. 
tion of the intelligent and agreeable of the other sey, 
without having to endure the sneer of “ Just see how 
the old maid is setting her cap; poor thing! why will 
she continue to mix in young company?” And the 
same vivacity of disposition, which would be pro. 
nounced delightful and charming in a married woman 
of her years, is, in her, stigmatized as a desire to appear 
young; while, on the contrary, if she be thoughtful 
and grave, she is pronounced soured and sullen. And 
if she endeavours to associate with the married part 
of the community, she is with them, but not of them; 
they cannot sympathize with her, and are apt to fancy 
that she cannot with them. And she may rest assured 
that, if there is any scandal or quarrels among any of 
her acquaintance, it will, if in any way possible, all 
be laid to her. Happy, then, is the woman, who has 
some pursuit—some mental resources, which render 
her independent of general society. 

This state of things should not be, if these “ unclois 
tered nuns” were treated with proper respect and,at- 
tention. If there was u little forbearance exercised— 
a little more indulgence for the foibles and peculiari- 
ties produced by their isolated situation, there would 
be fewer unfortunate marriages and helpless orphans. 

Few women reach the age of twenty-five without 
having received one or more offers of marriage; and, 
if they do not become attached to any of their suitors, 
and prefer remaining single, till addressed by some 
one that they can conscientiously vow to love and 
obey; there are ten chances to one that they will 
always remain so; for intelligent men, of good prinei- 


tence, are not so very plenty; aud, most assuredly, a 
woman of sense and feeling would not wish to marry 
any other. What happiness could she expect who», 
married one that could not speak without her blushing 
for him, however handsome or rich he might be 
Neither is absolute poverty agreeable, eve 
luve you may have withal ; for, how can a se i 
wife, if married to a man she loves and esteems, bear 
to see the noble mind, which perhaps, first won her 
affections, bowed down and broken, in the ceaseless 
toil and anxiety of procuring a scanty subsistence! 
There are a thousand other* reasons, why the more 
noble minded and affectionate in her maar 
female is, the more chances there are for remail- 
ing in-a state of single blessedness.or wretchedness>— 
which term is right? 
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I scarcely know why my feelings are always so 
much roused to vindicate the sisterhood. It may be 
from-a kind of: prophetic feeling that I have had from 
childhood—that 1 should myself belong to it. It is 
almost too early to think about that while in my teens, 
but it may be so—it may be not. At any rate, I feel 
no horror of belonging to a class which claims Miss 
Mitford—dear, eheerful Miss Mitford! who has read 
her works, but longs to take a journey to England, for 
the express purpose of taking a qu.ét dish of tea with 
her, and talking delightful gossip about “ Our Vil- 

ee” 

I entered Miss M‘Queenan’s shop. There, at least, 
no revolution had taken place; there she sat behind 
the counter, with her knitting in her hands; it seemed 
to me the identical blue worsted stocking, on which 
she was at work when I saw her last. “ How do you 
do, Miss M‘Queenan,” said i, stretching my hand over 
the counter. 

“How do you do, Miss,” she replied, looking at me 
inquisitively, then continuing, “ but I really can’t say 
your name, Miss.” 

“Don’t you know me ?—my name is Maurice—Kate 
Maurice. Julia Hartland and I used to come very 
often to see you.” 

“Oh! la, yes, my dear, I remember you now; why, 
how you have grown; won't you walk into the back 
shop and rest yourself, my dear?” 

“ No, I thank you, not now; I am in search of Julia 
Hartland : can you tell me where she lives?” 

“ Why, didn’t you know she was married? She 
lives on her husband’s farm, about six miles from 
here.” 

“ Julia married to a farmer!” cried I, in some sur- 
prise. “ What is his name?” 

« Yes, my dear, and she looks as pretty as ever :— 
his name is Burly.” 

I staid conversing with Miss M‘Queenan a few 
minutes longer, and then returned to my lodgings, 
much wondering at her intelligence, fur Julia was an 
ambitious girl; and when building castles in the air, 
as girls ofien will. While I was planning out some 
small comfortable house, wherein | could have a little 
room to myself, all hung round with book-cases and 
pictures, and furnished with stands holding port-folios 
of prints—a few low chairs, and some pots of gerani- 
ums and monthly rose-bushes—while [ fancied myself 
sitting in this little paradise, (fur so it seemed to me,) 
in a winter's evening, with the blinds closed, a bright 
wood fire, and a shade lamp on the little book-covered 
table by my side, and my greatest desire for public 
pleasures, limited to having tickets for the theatre 
whenever I wished, her visions were of magnificent 
mansions—splendid carriages— je wels—balls— parties, 
and so forth. And Julia was married to a plain far- 
mer. “ "T'was strange, ‘twas passing strange.” 

On my return, I informed my father of my friend's 
marriage, and begged him to drive me out to see her 
in the afiernvon ; he assented, and, afier dining, I pre- 
plited. ‘to go; but, my father being unexpectedly de- 
tained by business, provided me with a driver and 
guide, in the innkeeper's son. 

We drove out of town. I had formerly known all 
the farms on the road; but, somehow it did not occur 
to my mind that my friend’s husband must live on one 
of the old farms. It seemed to me that [ should see 
some entirely new place, furgetting that farms do not 
spring up like mushrvoms, to accommodate the rising 
generation; and I felt surprised, when the boy turned 
off the road towards a well known gate, the entrance 
to a farm, of which, in childhood, every field and mea- 
dow were as familiar to me as to the owner. Oh! the 
ae and strawberrying expeditions I had had 

ere. * 

“ Where are you going, my lad?” I asked; “ thisvis 
Mr. Hutchins’s farm.” 





“ No, ma’am, it belongs to Mr: Burly; he*bought it, 
when Mr. Hutchins went to the west.” 

“Every body is going to the west,” thought I, as 
bidding the boy waij till I sent to him, I alighted, and 
walked up to the héuse alone. It seemed like an old 
friend to me. It was an ancient building, somewhat 
like the old Dutch houses; the upper story overhung 
the other, and the poof slanted down behind, till the 
eaves were within three feet of the ground. I have 
been told it was built in this peculiar manner as a 
defence against the Indiang, though I do not pretend 
to understand how it was calculated for that purpose. 
it was newly painted, and the evidence of female taste 
ran over the white walls, in the shape of convolvu- 
luses, or, as | love io call them, morning glories, inter- 
mingled with the tender green clusters of the hop- 
vine. 

There was the old well at a little distance from the 
house, but the sweep was gone, and its place supplied 
by a windlass, and the magnificent elm, the last of the 
forest, still hung over it; but the clumsy heap of stones 
that used to be called the horse-bleck, had disappeared. 
The barn, too, was replaced by a new one, with much 
more pretension to architectural elegance than the 
house itself. 

I knocked, but no one-heard me; the door was ajar, 
and so was another that opened out of the passage, 
and, as _I advanced, a sweet voice struck my ear. I 
stood unnoticed at the door. It was Julia; she was 
sitting in a low chair, in a small, and neatly furnished 
parlour, playing with a child, and chaunting to it that 
wise nursery song, with which, I suppose, all the 
English world have been lulled to sleep in their in- 
fancy. 

‘* Rock-a-by, baby, upon the tree top, 
_ When the wind blows, the cradle will roek; 

When the bough breaks, the cradle will’ fall— 

Down come rock-a-by, baby, and all.” 

A slight motion of mine startled the young mother; 
she turned and saw me. Time had altered my appear- 
ance more than hers; and, not expecting to see, she 
did not recognize me, and looked inquiringly as she 
advanced with a bow and smile of modest dignity. 

“What! Julia, have you forgotten your old friend 
Kate ?” 

“Ts it Kate?” she exclaimed—but before she could 
say more, my arms were r@ind her, and I was kissing 
her and the baby alternately. “It is yours, Julia, is 
it not?” I said, as I pulled the little crowing thing 
from her arms. 

“ Yes, it is mine,” said Julia, returning my caresses; 
“ but, my dear Kate, what cloud did you drop from? 
how came you here?” 

“ Business called my father to the north, and I pre- 
vailed upon him to bring me, and I came here in a gig, 
which, by the way, is waiting for me at the first gate.” 

“ Waiting for you ?—surely you don’t intend to go 
away directly’—who came with you?” 

“ The innkeeper's son.” 

“Oh! then I shall send him away. I have no idea 
of letting you go till you return home. Come, walk 
down. to the gate, and send any necessary message to 
your father. No obyections—don’t talk to me about 
clothes, I will have your trunks brought here.” 

Nothing loth to be detained, I wrote a few words 
to my father on the leaf of my pocket book, and then 
resigned myself to the pleasure of a renewed inter- 
course with my friend. 

It is unnecessary to detail the causes that had 90 
suspended our correspondence, that we were left im 
total ignorance of each other's whereabouts ; you must 
imagine our explanations given, and my introduction 
to Mr. Burly, a gentlemanly, and evidently well edu- 
cated man. You must imagine our tea taken, and the 
evening pleasantly spent, and the next morning, Mr. 
Burly having departed to his usual avocations; you 
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must fancy Julia and myself seated in the little parlour, 
with the cradle between us, and a work-covered table 
by our side. 

“ You express surprise,” said Julia, “ at my settling 
down the contented wife of a farmer, and I recall 
with shame my girlish folly, but you were the confi- 
dante of my girlhood, and knew all my silly thoughts; 
it is but just that you should also know how I got 
cured of them. 

“A short time after you left the town, there came 


to honour us with his presence, a young gentleman of 


stylish appearance and insinuating manners, who was, 
according to his own account, a southern planter of 
great wealth. If it be asked what such a person had 
to do in our little sea-side village, the answer was 
ready—he was tired of the springs, and wished to try 
the effect of the sea breezes. He lodged at the only 
inn, and never was mine host’s daughter in so much 
request; she received pressing invitations from all 
quarters, for from her alone was it that we could ob- 
tain any intelligence about the handsome stranger. 
She was ready to impart all the information that she 
could collect, and thought him the most interesting 
person she had ever seen; he was so polite, so hand- 
some, so—in short, he was like the heroes of half a 
dozen novels, and, according to the general practice 
both of belles and beaux, because we saw that he was 
very handsome, we, in fancy, endowed him with every 
virtue under the sun. 

“ Of course he appeared at meeting on Sunday, and 
I must with shame acknowledge, that most of our 
belles looked oftener towards the innkeeper’s pew, 
than to the pulpit, and, I am afraid, thought more of 
its new occupant than of the sermon. : 

“When we came out of church, an event almost 
unprecedented occurred. Our minister's daughter— 
Miss Martin—the belle par eminence, as you will re- 
member, of our village, not particularly from her 
beauty, though quite pretty; but because she spent a 
portion of every year on a visit to relations in the great 
city of , who, then, so proper to become our belle, 
and dictate to us concerning fashions and manners ?— 
It is impossible to be placed on any pinnacle of great- 
ness, without being a little elevated thereby; and I 
must acknowledge that Miss Martin was no exception. 
She, in general, deemed it due to her importance to 
preserve a dignified distanee of manners, but, on this 
occasion she was all smiles and graciousness, as she 
approached Mary Bonny, who stood at a little distance 
from the door, evidently expecting the attendance of 
her father’s handsome guest. She took her arm, and 
afier particular inquiries after her health, invited her 
to tea. And many other girls crowded around her, to 
participate, if possible, in the anticipated introduction. 
Now I was too modest—too proud, if ye will—to seek 
for an introduction in this way, however mueh | might 
have been pleased with one. You are aware that on 
my dear mother’s death, I went to reside with my 
uncle. I took his arm, and, as was my wont, pursued 
my way towards home. We had advanced but a few 
steps, when we were overtaken by Mr. Bonny, accom- 
panied by his guest, whom he introduced to us by the 
name of Mr. Benson. Mr. Benson entered into con- 
versation with us, and attended us home. He declined 
entering, but accepted, with much apparent pleasure, 
an invitation to come in whenever at leisure. 

“ Knowing my foolish pride and ambition, you will 
not be surprised, when I tell you that my vanity was 
much flattered, by Mr. Benson, from that day, selecting 
me from the other girls of the village, to be the object 
of what is called ‘ particular attention.’ 

“His manners and conversation were very agreea- 
ble, though somewhat too much tinged with a boasting 
vein. The largest and handsomest house in the village 
put him in mind of his own; and Lawyer Bracket’s 
bay horses were very much like his, only his were 
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neater about the fetlock—‘ Fine animals, by Jove” 
His carriage was brought from-England. The mirrors 
in his drawing-room imported from France. 

with a great deal of talk about his estates, his slaves, 
and so forth, sufficed to convince us what a great man 
had vouchsafed to visit us. 

“ Mr. Benson’s attentions soon assumed the form of 
addresses, which made me the envy of all the girls of 
the village. It never once occurred to me that the 
little property my father had left me, could be 
object to so rich and important a gentleman, though I 
did sometimes reflect with shame on how little it was, 

“TI now do wonder at myself—now that the scaleg 
have fallen from my eyes; but I fancied myself jn 
love with this man, and gave him encouragement, 
much to the sorrow of William Burly, who, as I haye 
before told you, bought this farm from Mr. Hutchins, 
and would have made me its mistress. 

“ Now, I loved cousin William, but I had loved 
him from childhood, and I did not think that it was 
the sort of love that I ought to feel for a husband. It 
was no new thing for cousin Willy to love me, and 
because I did not feel much agitated in his avowal of 
it, I concluded that I was not in love with him. ‘Jp 
love!’ what a ridiculous word, as if love was some 
kind of a pit, which unwary travellers fell into. 

“Time passed on; I often saw Mr. Benson in com. 
pany at my uncle’s house, where he was a great fa. 
vourite. He was a skilful flatterer, and, any one that 
contrives to put us in a perfect good humour with 
ourselves, is generally very well liked. All the village 
pronounced him a good match for me, and all things 
seemed prosperously en train, to every body but me. 

«©Tell it not in Gath—whisper it not in Askalon, 
I began to get tired of my beau; I began to think him 
vulgar, not in his manners or appearance; no, in ex- 
ternals and general conversation he was unexception- 
able, but it was that vulgarity of mind and feeling 
which you may find as often in a duke as a peasant. 
I could not utter any recollected passage of noble 
thought or feeling, with the certainty of meeting his 
responsive smile and glance. If I heard of any good 
or unselfish action, or, if { needed advice, it was not to 
him that my thoughts recurred, but to the neglected 
cousin William, who now avoided coming to our 
house. 

“ There was another drawback—he had no pleasure 
in reading—no taste for poetry. He would read to 
me if I wished it, or listen attentively and complacently 
while I read, but he evidently had little relish for it. 
A book was to him but a book—not an ideal world. 
I do not dare to say that a man is less worthy, though 
he may be less loveable, because he is not fond of 
rhyme or blank verse ; but I will say, that there must 
be something radically wrong about the heart of a 
person who is fitted by education to understand, yet 
does not feel and admire the noble and good senti- 
ments of which both prose and verse are so often made 
the vehicles. 

“Such a one was Benson; he seemed to consider 
it a necessary thing to have read the most popular and 
celebrated works, and to join in praising them; but, 
he did not reflect on their contents—they were not to 
him as friends—there was no wholesome enthusiasm 
about him. 

“ You say that you do not understand how I could ever 
think that I loved such a man, but you must remember 
that he was handsome and insinuating ; you must also 
remember that his attentions were, at first, a triumph 
to me, an exciting novelty. But, when we became 
more intimate, this wore off; I was disappointed 
in him, and dissatisfied with myself; I began to be 
morbidly, nervously discontented ; the bright dream of 
my youth had lost its brilliance—how empty+was it 
all, if this was love! 





“1 was standing in our porch, towards evening, in 
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one of those moods of weary, sickening sadness, that 
now usually assailed me, after an interview with Mr. 
Benson; and, looking on the distant landscape, with 
that earnest gaze, which tells that the mind is far 
away, when one, who had been to long a stranger, 
came up the steps and stood by my side :—it was my 
cousin William. I bade him welcome, and then en- 
sued an embarrassed silence, which I did not wish to 
break, for | dreaded the censure that my conscience 
told me I deserved. 

“ At last he suddenly took my hand, and spoke to 
me in that low, subdued tone of voice, which indicates 
a triumph over great internal agitation. 

«« Julia,’ said he, ‘1 wish you to forget that I ever 
addressed you in any other character than that of a 
friend; and, I pray you to believe that in what I now 
say to you, I am not influenced by my own disappoint- 
ment, but by purely friendly feelings fur my own 
cousin and old playmate. 

«“«T would speak to you of Benson. I have seen 
with anxiety your encouragement of his addresses—do 
not interrupt me, Julia, now that I have brought my- 
self to speak of it; I will warn you, and then I shall 
never trouble you more. I intend selling my farm, 
and removing to the west. But what I wish to say 
about Benson is this; I believe him to be an impostor 
—make inquiries, Julia—get your uncle to write to 
the place this fellow says he comes from, and if he be 
what he would have you believe he is—then I can 
only say, may you be as happy with him as I should 
have striven to make you. But be certain who and 
what he is, before you take a step farther—before your 
affections become irrevocably his. { feel that he is 
an impostor, but I cannot explain to another the minute 
particulars on which my conviction is fuunded. I do 
not ask you to place reliance on my judgment, or to do 
this because I wish it, but for your own sake, think if 
my advice is not reasonable; judge it candidly and 
act accordingly. This is most probably the last time 
I shall ever see you. I shall leave this place as soon 
as I conclude the sale of my farm: I have now no tie 
to bind me here. I once hoped—but it is useless talk- 
ing of that now. Farewell! and may God bless you.’ 
As he uttered these last nth he sprung down the 
steps and walked rapidly towards the spot where his 
horse was fastened. 

“When he began speaking, I felt vexed that he 
should think I needed his advice, but when he left me, 
and I knew that it was fur my own good that he spoke, 
for he had never deceived me, that he was going away 
for ever—that I should indeed lose my kind, intelli- 
gent companion—-my own dear cousin Willie—I then 
felt of how very little real importance to me were the 
pretensions of Benson—that were he all he assumed 
to be, he would never make me happy; and obeying 
the impulse of my heart, [ ran afier him, calling stop, 
come back, William, I want to speak to you; dear 
cousin, come back!—But it was too late—he did not 
hear me—mounted his horse and rode off, without 
casting one look behind. 

“I looked after him as long as I could distinguish 
his furm, and then went to my chamber, locked myself 
in, and cried bitterly. When, afier some time, I began 
to be able to think of my situation, my first resulve 
was to write, and tell William that Benson was 
nothing to me—that I cared not if the charge against 
him were true or false. 

“ But was this true? If he had come to me in good 
faith and honest affection, was not some consideration 
due to his feelings? Though no promise had been 
given, or asked between us, yet I knew that I had 
given him such encouragement as would justify him 
in thinking me a heartless coquette, if I now broke off 
with him, without any other reason than the change 
of my sentiments. It was true that I was disappointed 
in him; but was he to be blamed because his mind 





and feelings did not exacfly come up to my standard 
of perfection ? 

“ Dizzy and bewildered, I exclaimed aloud, ‘ What 
can I do—what can I do?’ ‘To become his wife with 
such sentiments towards him was impossible; yet, I 
could not bear to afflict him; and, to earn the name 
of a coquetie was dreadful. The case would be very 
different, if, as William expressed his conviction, he 
was an impostor. I had no particle of proof that this 
was the case ; yet, front the minute the idea was pre- 
sented to my mind, I remembered a thousand words 
and actions of his, scarcely noticed at the time, which 
now seemed strongly corroborative of the opinion. 

“I passed that night most restlessly, and, the next 
morning, looked so ill, that my aunt would fain have 
had me to go to bed again; but there was to be that 
afternoon a party, to which I had an invitation, and 
sick as I felt, I determined to go to it. My cousin 
was intimate with the family, and would most likely 
be there—I could give no reason for it—but it seemed 
to me that if [ could but see him again, something 
would help me—something would assist me—and, 
in this blind reliance of something helping me, I de- 
termined to go.—I longed to see him—to hear his voice 
once more—and I scarcely felt that it was me that all 
this perplexity related to, but somebody that I was 
hearing or reading about, and that the illusion would 
by and by disperse. 

“In this state of half stupor I remained till it was 
time to dress, and I was going up stairs for that pur- 
pose, when happening to glance through the window, 
I saw Mr. Benson coming up to the gate; | knew 
that he would wish to attend me to the party, but I 
determined not to go with him; so, fearing that my 
aunt would see him, and be overwhelmed with in- 
quiries ‘ why I chose to go alone,’ I hastened into the 
garden in front of the house to meet him; but sud- 
denly the thought flashed through my mind— Perhaps 
he will misinterpret this eagerness to meet him; he 
will think it is because I love him.’ 1| turned aside 
into the garden, and began gathering flowers as if that 
had been my motive for coming out. 

“It was as I had anticipated; he came to wait upon 
me; but, I told him [ was not ready, and, begged him 
so earnestly to go without me, that, with some pique, 
he said that he would do so; but he lingered talking 
with me for a short time. I examined his words and 
manners more closely than ever, but that evening he 
appeared to peculiar advantage. 

“There was a pensive expression about his fine 
features that gave them a new charm—there was & 
sadness in his voice—a tone of reflection in his remarks 
that was unusual; and I perceived a cast of anxiety 
in his eyes, and an earnestness of manner towards me, 
that struck me very painfully. My heart whispered 
that even if he were an impostor, he might love me. 
In fact, he never seemed so worthy to be loved as at 
the moment I was contemplating how I might best 
escape from our tacit engagement. He let fall some 
words about being obliged by business to leave the 
village, and of his inability to tear himself away; and 
when with a sigh, he left me, I returned to the house 
still more perplexed and unhappy. 

“Oh! my friend, may you never know such an hour 
of bitter self-reproach as I then experienced. I began 
to dress myself, though interrupted by a swelling of 
the heart, whenever I thought of William, and the 
tears would force their way; I was obliged to leave 
off several times, to bathe my eyes and compose my- 
self; at last I was ready, and, at my aunt's suggestion, 
I stepped out to gather a few white buds to put in my 
hair, when, after I had plucked them, I saw a letter 
lying on the ground. I picked it up; it was addressed 
to Benson, and was partly open. 

“You will blame me, Kate ; but, put yourself in 
my situation—think of what a means was thus placed 
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im my hands of satisfying*my doubts respecting the 
integrity of Benson, and with what consideration he 
deserved to be treated. But, wrong or not, I read the 
letter; nor can I pretend to express any repentance 
for having done so. I can repeat it to you, almost 
verbatim ; for, I read it over so often, to endeavour to 
comprehend its meaning, that it became impressed on 
my memory. It ran thus:— 

“*Dear Benson—! have received yours, and have 
only to say that I think you are playing a very foolish 
game. A country heiress is seldom worth bugging— 
it is a waste of powder and shot. As for your liking 
to the girl, I'll bet you a dozen of champaign that you 
forget her in a week. We want you very much; 
there is plenty of fresh game; but, we are getting too 
well known. A stranger would be very useful. You 
understand. In hopes that you will come on instanter, 
I enclose you ten dollars, which is all | can spare at 
present; it will pay your expenses to N. Y. As for 
your bills at the village, leave them to remember you 
by. Yours, in haste, J. WHINDALE.’ 

“* Bagged—powder and shot!’ I exclaimed, as I 
glanced my eye over this precious episile. ‘You un- 
derstand.’ If he did, it was more than I could. Suill, 
mysterious as some of the phrases of it were, I ga- 
thered enough from it to be convinced that he was a 
mere adventurer—a sort of Gil Blas. 1 stood with it 
in my hand, not determined how to dispose of it, when 
1 saw its owner coming with rapid strides. I threw 
it down in the place | had found it, and knowing that 
he could not have perceived me through the fence of 
rose-bushes, retreated into the house, and stood at the 
parlour window to observe his movements. __ 

“He came into the garden, looked about eagerly, 
and, on findiug the letter, cast a glance around to see 
if he was observed, and put it into his pocket; as he 
did so, he caught a glimpse of my form at the window 
and immediately entered the house, expressing his 
pleasure at seeing by my dress my intention of going 
to the party. 

“I stood before the glass arranging the curls in my 
hair; I could not speak to him; [ felt sorry and 
ashamed for him ; there was one sentence in the letter 
that touched my heart, or perhaps my vanity—it im- 
plied that he did love me This made me feel less 
anger for the deception he had practised ; but we can 
more easily forgive great faults than little meannesses. 
He told me a lie—a mere boasting, pitiful lie—and 
every remnant of the delusion was gone for ever. 

“*TI came back,’ said he, in an easy, unembarrassed 
manner, that proved falsehood was no stranger to him; 
‘I came back to find a letter of importance, which I 
had dropped. It was from my overseer. He wishes 
me to return immediately. There are improvements 
making on my estate, that render my presence neces- 
sary. You know, my dear Miss Julia, that a man of 
large property has so much to attend to—so much re- 
sponsibility— 

“As he was speaking, he came behind me, and 
caught the expression of utter scorn and disbelief in 
my countenance, reflected fron: the mirror; he shrunk 
away, and from that moment seemed to understand 
that I knew him; whether he suspected that I had 
read the letter, I do not know; it is most probable that 
he did, from his subsequent conduct. I told him that 
I should not go to the party; he bowed, and took his 
leave, without remonstrance. I had now determined 
on my course; for him, he was not worth a thought. 
The more I reflected over the letter, in a more despi- 
cable light he appeared, for, the idea having once 
presented itself that the scrawl was from a gambler, 
the solution of its obscurity was easy to any one. 

“Oh! how humiliating to think that such a letter 
could concern me—that I had suffered the prepossess- 
ing exterior and boastings of a mere swindler to weigh 
down the sterling qualities of William Burly!—I felt 








so degraded, that had my own happiness 

stake, I should not have dared to write a — 
but, I knew that he had loved me, and his manner the 
day before, proved that he still did love me 

—und his is not a disposition that is able soon to form 
new attachments—it was due to him that he should 
know of all this. Accordingly I wrote to him, acknow. 
ledging my follies, expressing my regret, and entreati 
him not to depart without coming to tell me he forgave 
me. 

“ This missive I despatched by a special er 
and, «s I had hoped, but dared not anticipate, Willing 
was soon by my side. What passed on our meeti 
you can imagine, from knowing that he did not selj 
his farm, and that I am his wile. 

“Our conversation was interrupted by Jane Allen, 
who had been, till that minute, detained by her peevish 
grandmother. She came in to see if by any possibility 
I had not departed, as it was now dark, and she feared 
to go alone. She was dressed very prettily, and ex. 
pected much pleasure. I was so happy myself, that] 
wished to make all happy around me, so I put on 
bonnet and complied with her request, and William's 
whispered advice. 

“There seemed to be some surprise among the 
company, on seeing me aitended by Mr. Burly instead 
of Benson. He, however, treated me with. all his 
usual attention, though I easily perceived that he was 
aware there could be no further intimacy between ug, 
and made no attempt to pass the barrier of cold polite. 
ness. The next morning the town was wonder-struck, 
for the pretended southern planter had made a moo. 
light flitting, and, sure enough, left all his bills to ‘1 
member him by.’” So ended Julia’s narration. 

I spent some delight! weeks at Burly farm, and 
revisited all my old haunts during my pilgrimage t 
one of them. I became unexpectedly acquainted with 
our good Miss M‘Queenan’s early history—smile not; 
for the village storekeeper had a story, and to mea 
interesting one. Do not be frightened ; I do not intend 
to bore you with it now, but shall conclude witha few 
rhymes strung together : 


“ON AN OLD HAUNT OF MINE.” 


There is a little rivulet, 
A murmurer in the sun— 
Beneath the apple-orchard boughs 
Its quiet course doth run. 


In waters of far distant lands, 
I’ve laved my weary feet, 

And drunk at many a sparkling fount— 
But none were half so sweet, 


As where that pleasant rivulet 
In a lone hollow srayed, 

And there with its bright, clear water, 
A mimic lake had made. 


There was a tall, black-cherry tree 
That overhung its breast, 

Where the blithe, red-bosom’d robin 
In spring, aye built his nest. 


Around the roots of that old tree 
A mossy mound arose ; 

There, the wood-sorrel’s heart-shaped leaves, 
And blue-eyed vi'let grows. 


Near, from the summit of a mound 
Of rocks, fantastic flung, 

The gadding wild-grape’s purple fruit, 
In tempting clusters hung. i 


Within that mound, a squirrel gray, / 
Its leaf-lined nest had made, 

And often used dart in and out { 
As of me half afraid. ‘ 
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Until at last he started not, 
When came my footstep nigh— 
He knew me well, for oft, in truth, 
His visitant was I. 


Well did I love to loiter there, 
All was so calm, so still— 

Save the faint music of the bees, 
The whispering of the rill. 


No more beneath that spreading tree 
1 list the robin’s song— 

Still, with the thoughts of other days, 
Comes that dear spot along! 


> 


THE WIFE’S FIRST LOVE. 


ADELHEID, hearing her husband's approaching foot- 
steps, hastened to extinguish the little taper that was 
burning on the table, and adjusting her coilerette and 
coiffure before the mirror, unlocked the door of the 
boudoir, and went forth to meet him with an unem- 
barrassed air. Comment! ma belle Hermite, toujours au 
boudoir! I was looking for you at the Tuilleries this 
yery fine day. Truly, my incomparable, I shall begin 
to grow jealous of that crimson fautew/, whose arms 
encircle you so often.” As De Morier playfully spoke 
thus, he drew his Adelheid affectionately towards him, 
but she complained of a slight indisposition, averted 
her face, and withdrawing herself from his clasp, 
pointed his attention to some passing object in the 
street, and began to talk of their projected tour to 
Fontainbleau. 

Adelheid Eichrodt was a young and lovely Berlinese, 
who, at the age of seventeen, had been introduced to 
the Count de Morier, a Frenchman of family and 
distinction. He became deeply enamoured of her 
beauty and simplicity. The offer of his hand was 
graciously accepted, and he brought her in triumph to 
his hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain; where, not- 
withstanding the little dissentions, that a difference of 
national tastes and prejudices is apt to occasion, they 
lived in the very plenitude and perfection of conjugal 
concord. 

They had been married about a year and a half, 
when De Morier fancied he observed an alteration in 
his wife's habits and manners. It appeared to him that 
his adored Adelheid was becoming less frank and con- 
fiding towards him ; she was reserved, distrait. There 
was an air of mystery in her proceedings. In fact, it 
was evident that she had some secret with which she 
was sedulously desirous he should remain unacquaint- 
ed. He was constantly in the habit of finding scraps 
of paper scattered about the floor, for the appearance 
of which she accounted in various unsatisfactory ways. 
He more than once surprised her in whispered con- 
ference with old Karl, a German domestic, who, hav- 
ing lived in her father’s service since the period of 
Adelheid’s infancy, had on the event of her marriage, 
requested to be allowed to accompany his young mis- 
tress to Paris. On his approach they would suddenly 
separate, and, as it seemed to him, in something of 
confusion. He had also on one occasion been exceed- 
ingly perplexed and mortified, by overhearing two 
ladies in society, after extolling the undeniable beauty 
and grace, and affability of Madame de Morier, make 
an exception to her prejudice, (the “ particulars” did 
not reach his ear) which was immediately followed by 
an exclamation of “Mon Dien! ce ne pas possible— 
une béte, un monstre-afireuse dégoutant.” He was 
hot quite sure that the epithets were applied to his 
wife, but he more than suspected they were. It was 
not long after, that, on entering her apartment unex- 
pectedly, he saw her rush towards the open window 


and dash something to the ground. “ Bab, bah! Adal- 
heid, why surely I have entered Houbijant’s fabrique, 
in mistake for my own hotel! Essence du Millefleurs! 
Attar du Rose! What are all these scents that you are 
scattering about the room? You will suffocate me 
with your many sweets. I have often told you of my 
aversion to strong perfumes.” 

The suspicions husband having observed Madame, 
in one of her late mystic meetings with the old stew- 
ard, confide a large purse of gold to his possession, 
hastily quitted the room, full of vague apprehensions 
and surmises, and fully resolved to take an early op- 
portunity of satisfying himself in what manner his wife 
was in the habit of employing the,intervals of his 
absence from home, which, owing to a pending law- 
suit, had become of late very frequent and protracted. 
Yet he loved and respected her too much to distress 
her with open and direct inquiries on the subject of 
her visible confusion. Accordingly on the day fol- 
lowing this little brusquerie, he took occasion during 
breakfast, to signify that he was engaged out on busi- 
ness for the whole of the day, and should probably be 
detained until the evening of the morrow. Not long, 
however, after the usual hour of dinner, he made his 
appearance: the old steward opened the door. 

“What, Karl! as I left you in the morning, I find 
you in the evening—toujours la pipe! Always smo- 
king! Is Madame at home ?”—* Non, Monsieur, non.” 
—* No! I think you are mistaken, Karl; I am nearly 
positive that I saw her close the jalousie of her bou- 
doir this moment in a white dressing gown. Is she 
alone ?”—“ Yes, sir—alone, air! to be sure she’s alone 
—at least, that is—I will tell her you are come, and” 
—*“I thank you, I can inform her myself.” —* Why no; 
that is—just if you please, sir, to allow me—may be 
she might be engaged, or”’—* Engaged! how, what, 
with whom ?”—*« Oh, with nobody, sir ?”—< Let me 
pass, old man; what does this mean ?”—* Nothing, 
sir, but if you would only now—do, sir, only just 
wait a moment, that I may tell my lady, sir; she 
will be so frightened—you will be so angry.”—“ An- 
gry, yes, I am angry at your unaccountable detention 
of me.” 

The Count’s brain instantly took fire. Imagination 
mastered reason; yet he adopted a reasonable course, 
in resolutely shaking the old man from his hold, and 
striding swiftly and silently along the range of rooms 
that led to his Adelheid's apartment. In a state of 
considerable excitement, he pushed open the boudoir 
door with. vehemence, but stood transfixed on the 
threshold at the spectacle that presented itself to his 
view. 

His young and lovely wife was reclining listlessly 
in the large arm-chair, her foot reposing on a low foot- 
stool, her elbow resting on a small table at her side, 
while her delicate hand sustained an enormous chi- 
éouque, from which she was puffing clouds of fragrant 
incense! 

His astonishment soon relaxed into immoderate 
laughter. “So, so, my fair Mussulman, I’ve caught 
you at last—now the secret’s out, and the mystery, like 
most other mysteries, ends in smoke. That Jesuitical 
old Karl, too, to conspire against me. Truth, Adel- 
heid, I don’t know that 1 ever saw you look more 
graceful, charming—more femininely lovely. Nay, 
don’t pout, and blush, and ery, and throw down that most 
magnificent chibougue so disdainfully; U'll buy it of you, 
mignap : will you sell it to me, eh?” and throwing his 
arms around her, he hid her tears of mortification in 
his bosom. “And now, my sweet wife, resumed De 
Morier, as Adelheid released herself from his length- 
ened embrace, “ we will put away this toy, if you 
please, until we go back to Berlin. Custom here is 
every thing. Now, the Parisian ladies are not yet 
accustomed—that is, it is not yet the fashion here—in 





short, my love, the Parisian ladies don’t smoke!” 
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THE ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY. 


NUMBER VII. 


“ Collecta revirescunt.” 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Aas, the love of woman! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them, but mockeries of the past alone, 

And their revenge is as the tiger's spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and crushing ; yet as real 
Torture is theirs ;—what they inflict, they feel. 

Lord Byron. 


ON PRESENTING A DEAD ROSE TO A LADY. 


“O Lady! view this wither’d, faded flow’r, 
And mark the changes of a single hour! 

How sweet its colour, and how fragrant, too, 
Its odours were, in all resembling you; 

O let it teach you; may you by it see, 

Tho’ blooming now, what beauty soon may be.” 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


The two first Stanzas by Shakspeare, the two last by 
Sir J. Suckling. 


“ One of her hands one of her cheeks lay under, 
Coz’ning the pillow of a lawful kiss, 

Which, therefore, swell’d, and seem’d to part asunder, 
As angry to be robb’d of so much bliss; ~ 

The one look’d pale; and for revenge did long; 

While ’tother blush’d—’cause it had done the wrong. 


“Out of the bed the other fair hand was 

On a green satin quilt, whose perfect white 
Looked like a daisie in a field of grass, 

And show’d like unmelt snow unto the sight ; 
There lay this pretty perdue, safe to keep, 
The rest o’ the body that lay fast asleep. 


“ Her eyes (and therefore it was night) close laid, 
Strove to imprison beauty ‘till the morn ; 

But yet the doors were of such fine stuff made, 
That it broke thro’ and show’d itself in scorn, 

Throwing a kind of light about the place, 

Which turn’d to smiles still as ’t came near her face. 


“ Her beams (which some dull men call’d hair) divided, 
Part with her cheeks, part with her lips did sport, 

But these, as rude, her breath put by; still some 
Wiselier downwards sought: but falling short, 

Curl’d back in rings, and seem’d to turn again 

To bite the part so unkindly held them in.” 





BEAUTY. 


“ Kind nature, with unsparing hand, 

Hath strew’d her blessings o'er the land ; 
To every beast that roams the plain, 

To every fish that swims the main; 

To every bird that wings the wind, 

Her bounty has been unconfin’d, 

Arm’d for defence, or wing’d for flight, 
True is their scent, and keen their sight.” 

° 





FLOWERS. 


Flowers are like fond hearts—for they, 
When beauty shall have passed away, 
Breathe the same fragrance to the air 
As when the bloom was lingering there. 
So hearts, though by unkindness broken, 
Will still retain some cherished token. 





—__, 
From the Comic Offering, for 1834, 


MY VERY PARTICULAR FRIEND, 


ARE you struck with her figure and face? 
How lucky you happened to meet 
With none of the gossipping race 
Who dwell in this horrible street! 
They of slanderous hints never tire ; 
I love to approve and commend, 
And the lady you so much admire, 
Is my very particular friend! 


How charming she looks—her dark curls 
Really float with a natural air, 

And the beads might be taken for pearls 
That are twined in that beautiful hair; 
Then what tints her fair features o’erspread— 
That she uses white paint some pretend; 
But believe me, she only wears red— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Then her voice, how divine it appears, 
When carolling “ Rise gentle Moon;” 
Lord Crotchet last night stopped his ears, 
And declared that she sung out of tune; * 
For my part, I think that her lay 
Might to Malibran’s sweetness pretend; 
But people won't mind what I say— 
rg her very particular friend! 


Then her writings—her exquisite rhyme 
To posterity surely must reach, 

(I wonder she finds so much time, 
With four little sisters to teach ;) 

A critic, in Blackwood, indeed, 
Abused the last poem she penned, 

The article made my heart bleed— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Her brother despatched with his sword 

His friend, in a duel, last June; 
And her cousin eloped from her lord, 

With a handsome and whiskered dragoon; 
Her father with duns is beset, 

Yet continues to dash and to spend— 
She’s too good for so worthless a set, 

She’s my very particular friend! 


All her chance of a portion is lost, 

And I fear she'll be single for life— 
Wise people will count up the cost 

Of a gay and extravagant wife. 
But ’tis odious to marry for pelf, 

(Though the times are not likely to mend,) 
She's a furtune, besides, in herself— 

She’s my very particular friend ! 


That she’s somewhat sarcastic and pert, 
It were useless and vain to deny, 
She’s a little too much of a flirt, 
And a slattern when no one is nigh. 
From her servants she constantly parts, 
Before they have reached the year’s end; 
But her heart is the kindest of hearts— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Oh! never have pencil or pen 
A creature more exquisite traced; 
That her style does not take with the men, 
Proves a striking defect in their taste. 
And if to the sketch I give now, 
Some flattering touches I lend, 
Do for partial affection allow, 
She’s my very particular friend! 
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MRS. ALLINGTON’S PIC NIC. 


BY LORD NUGENT. 


Thou hast @ speculation in thine eyes. 


Macheth.—Scene, a Feast, Lords, Ladies, $e. 


Saauu I own it at once, and at starting? Yes, I 
will. For it would be. a shame to deceive people 
jnto supposing me better than I am, particularly those 
who are kindly disposed to read my story, and thus 
make acquaintance with me on my own terms. | 
certainly did deliberately set to work to listen to a 
conversation which was never intended for my ear; 
pay, worse, which was never intended for any ear 
except the conjugal, and rather reluciant, ear to which, 
in all the confidence of supposed privacy, it was ad- 
dressed. I anticipate the animadversion. It was a 
rascally, manifestly rascally, thing of me. But the 
temptation was strong; and [ need not tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen, flesh is frail. 

The day was sultry: the sun was still high. I had 
just assisted my hospitable friend and his lady and 
blooming progeny, below stairs, to despatch a suistan- 
tial luncheon, and we were not to dine till six. 1 had 
retired to my own apartment, “as is my custom of an 
afternoon,” for the declared purpose of severe study, 
but the real one of undisturbed idleness. My long 
chair (I hate French names for English furniture, and 
never use them) was at the open window. The win- 
dow commanded a fine view of a country that smiled 
in its noontide slumber. The cattle slumbered too. 
An article on political economy lay open on my knee: 
it had already disproved its own theory; for the de- 
mand, I felt, in no degree kept pace with the supply. 
The ivory knife had fallen from my hand, and the 
contagious repose was stealing fast over me, when the 
spirit-stirring voice of Mrs. Allington issued through the 
opened glass doors of the room beneath. The woman 
tempted me, and I listened. She was the wife of my host, 
honest John Allington; so he was called by all that 
knew him. Every body loved him for a plain, good, 
honourable man; and his house was popular with all 
persons of all ages, not less for the frankness of his 
character and of his welcome than for the sake of the 
never-failing amusements, and ever-thronging society 
purveyed by the care of his adroit and busy lady. I 
will not say that to love her was an universal passion. 
Yet all were attentive to her, and all liked her din- 
ners, and her suppers, and her dances, and her “little 
music parties,” as ladies were wont very probably to 
denominate those occasions on which they open their 
houses for company, their windows for air, and their 
grand piano-fortes for “little music,” God wot. And 
she had three pretty grown-up daughter’s, who——. 
But let the lady tell her own secrets in the follow- 
ing conversation, which I have already owned I 
overheard, and which, in strict confidence, ladies and 
gentlemen, I will repeat to you. 

“Adey was twenty-two last March, though I call 
her two years younger; Maria will never see twenty 
again; and Julia will be nineteen to-morrow. Some- 
thing must be done,” continued she, after a long 
pause, during which it appeared she had failed of the 
answer to which she considered herself entitled.— 
“Something must be done, Mr. A.” 

“And why?” answered the quiet man. 

“Why?—Why because the little ones will be big 
ones soon; they are treading fast on their sister’s heels; 
and because my constitution is too week to answer 
the claims of more than three daughters out at the 
same time. You never help me. Do, dear Mr. A.; 


think of something thai may get the girls off.” 








“Let them alone, my love,” replied Mr. Allington, 
“let them alone, and you'll see they'll go off of 
themselves.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the lady somewhat pettishly, “I 
suppose they will, but not dy themselves. You'll 
have them go off with the tutor, Mr. Docet; or the 
curate, Mr. Proseit; or the bailiffs son, young 
Whistler; or x 

“TI don’t know a better man anywhere than our 
curate,” said the uurelenting husband ; “and as for—” 

“Pray, hold your tongue, Mr. A., unless you wish 
me to go into a fit.” 

There was a pause on both sides, and no fit was 
gone into. And then the pause was broken (as is so 
seldom the case) by the lady. But her voice had a 
coaxing tone, as she resumed the subject. 

“ My dear, dear John, they are your own children— 
think of that. Surely you must feel a little anxiety 
to see them happy ?” 

“Thank God, I do see them happy!” replied the 
contented gentleman, and drew the window-blind 
quite up. “And you shall see them happy too— 
Look at them, my dear: three, four, five, six, well 
grown, healthy girls, romping in the field, there, with 
their three little brothers. [t’s a fine sight, and I can’t 
say I’m in a hurry to lose it. If they were not happy 
they would not laugh so heartily, and run and jump 
so.” 





“Just like the rest of your obsolete notions,” an- 
swered the prolific and provident mother. “Happy, 
indeed!—Get them rich husbands, Mr. A., and then 
you might see them happy, and have something to be 
proud of. Adelaide! Maria! Julia!” she screamed, 
putting her head so far out of the lower window that 
I thought it prudent to make a corresponding move- 
ment of mine in the inverse ratio of the upper; “come 
in directly! You'll be rnined in the sun, there, with- 
out your bonnets. My dear Mr. A.,” lowering her 
voice, and resuming the dialogue, “ we must think of 
something for them: we must get some of them 
married.” 

“ Nothing is easier,” replied the husband in a dry, 
business-like tone, lowered, whether by design or not, 
to a whimsical unison with that in which her last 
words were spoken ; “nothing is easier, my dear Mrs. 
A. Surely, surely you were not asleep last night— 
no, I am sure you were not—when I told you that I 
had had a good offer for Adey. Our neighbour, Tom 
Burton, proposed to me for her yesterday. If she 
were to marry him, she would only go a couple of 
miles from us. We might see her every day—lovely, 
and happy, and dear to us, even as in this happy 
hour, with sunshine and home all around her, only 
with one more affection to sweeten the long life which, 
please God, is before her; and that need not make us 
jealous, my dear Mrs. A. She has known him from 
infancy, and I am sure she likes him.” 

“I flatter myself a daughter of mine can like any 
man when I tell her he is a proper match for her,” 
said the justly proud mother. “But Mr. Burton won’t 
do, Mr. A., and you know it, and it is provoking of 
you. He is too poor: his rich cousin is the partie; it 
is he that swallows up the wealth and respectability 
of the family. If we could manage Sir James Burton 


now!” 
“God forbid!” said Mr. Allington. \ “Swallows 
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them up, indeed!—Why, he drinks and he plays;—ea 
drunkard and a sharper——” 

“Some ill-natured people do hint that he does some- 
times drink a litle more than is good for his health, 
and does play a leeile bit more than necessary, but I 
don’t believe a word of it:—I won't believe——” 

“ And a giutton,” continued Mr. A., as if in a hu- 
mour to proceed in the statement of a sum in which 
the unit’s place was still far distant, “and a is 

“ A glutton, Mr. A.!—What can you possibly mean? 
Don’t you know that there never was a time when 
it was so absolutely essential a quality of a gentleman 
to understand cookery thoroughly? But now, dear 
Mr. A., I wish you would be serious. If we could 
get Aim, indeed it would be something like a match. 
But the world has given him away already, and I fear 
there is nothing very likely to break it off. Well, 
what a lucky woman Mrs. Carleton is, to get such a 
marriage for her ugly daughter!” 

“Ugly danghter!” said Mr. Allington. 

“Decidedly ugly,” replied his wife: “as long and as 
pale as ag 

“Pale!” said Mr. Allington. 

“ Pray, don’t repeat my words, sir—it is not well.— 
I said pale, and 1 say so again. She is as pale asa 
sheet, except when she speaks or sings, and then she 
is altogether as much too red. I hate your changeable 
complexions and your bashful girls : just as if they had 
never been anywhere, and knew no body but their 
own papas: I can’t abide it. We were speaking of 
Mr Burton: he’s too poor, But we mustn’t offend 
him neither; for you know the title and property are 
on the cards still, Mr. A. Tell him Adey is much too 
young. Say it would be the death of me to’ part with 
her, and that you must have time to break the offer to 
me. Leave it so; and then, ii) a year, suppose, if 
nothing better should turn up ——” 

“No, Mrs. Allington!” said honest John, rising: 
“no—I will refuse him, if you really desire it. If, 
indeed I were allowed to please niyself, and, as I verily 
believe, Adey too, I should accept his offer directly. 
But, as for playing with the feelings of an honourable 
and frank-hearted young man, and gambling with his 
happiness as well as with our daughter's, it is what I 
will not do ; so I will go and tell him the truth, and—” 

“Tell him what?” shrieked Mrs. Allington in a 
voice of the utmost consternation, and then bringing 
her husband back to within confidential distance of 
my ear—*“Tell him nothing, Mr. A.—dear Mr. A., if 
you love me, tell him nothing! Since you are de- 
termined not to be guided by my prudent tenderness 
for our child’s best interests, do at least only refuse 
him; bat tell him nothing. Oh, my dear Mr. A., how 
your indiscretion alarms me! But now that I have 
got your attention for a moment, do just sit down 
again, and let us consult a little farther as to what's 
to be done for our other poor dear girls. There’s 
Maria and Julia, as well as Adey, plenty old enough 

- and to spare. We must look about us.” 

Here there was so large a blank in the dialogue that 
I began to fear I should learn no more of the secrets 
of the family. At length Mr. Allington for once broke 
silence, and in a more animated key than was usual 
with him. 

“My dear,” said he, “I have been thinking over 
all the young men who visit here, and I do believe I 
have my eye on one who would be a good husband 
for Maria. Guess!—He’s not far off. Of all the birds 
in the air, what do you say of young H******?” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, {| have a particular 
reason, which I may explain hereafter, for not men- 
tioning more than the initial of this respectable name. 

“T say he is a poor, pitiful, fool,” sharply replied 
the odious matron, “and that he shall have no daughter 
of mine. He spends on himself all he has, and only 
thinks how to maintain his idle profusion, instead of 








———___ 


how to get on in the world by means : 
connexions. He is ate debt alrecdy wales 
income is not so good by one-half as he is unprinei he 
enough to represent it to those who like us, M pled 
have an interest in knowing. But still the ¢ tA, 
has his use. He brings others, and will do no ham 
to the girls, for he philanders only with married 

men. He does not want a wife—that is to 29 eae 
wife of his own; and, moreover, I know it, “, a 
he does like one of our girls better than another - 
Adey, and not Maria. Take my word for thet” . 

I said I had a particular reason for not menti 
more than the initial of this last described uteet 
name. Out upon the malicious old witch! } lading 
and gentlemen, I—the blushing author—em. 
H******, There is an English proverb toy ne 
nature of the personal topics which listeners are ofte, 
est fated to hear. ‘There is also a French one Which 
says, thet “only truth can wound.” Every word thy 
detestable woman said is true. I do spend more tha 
I shall ever be able to pay. I am given to talk 
terious nonsense to married persons of the other wer: 
for I find I cannot hold my tongue; and J have, ip 
my time, discovered that, if one talks much to q 
unmarried lady (and I have not much faney for talk. 
ing to old ones,) one’s discourse is apt to be noted down 
with a degree of precision quite disagreeable by a cen 
tain married lady of great authority in these mattersa 
her mother. But, if ever I could think of sacrife} 
myself to matrimony—if ever I could think of “akan 
and homes,” in any but the widely patriotic sensei 
I could reconcile myself to give up all the thousand ig 
dulgences of celibacy—if, as Alcides did when he map 
ried, I could surrender my Club—if I could 
mise my love of ascension turtle, and moek turtle, and 
of every other turtle for that of one faithful turde,of 
one little happy nest—oh! how I should jump at the 
respectable way of life, shared with the pretty, and 
amiable, and good, and dear Adelaide Allington, 

But, albeit this is true, too true, how could the 
plaguy woman, her mother, have known it? Por] 
have never breathed it to mortal. I do not talk, that 
I know of, in my sleep. And if I did, how should ad 
have enlightened Mrs. Allington? Adelaide herself 
never, but once, caught me off my guard; and! he 
no knowledge of Adelaide’s character, if her mother 
could have obtained from Aer any sanction to her sar 
mises. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must digress. Digres, if 
you please, with me. If you don’t like my goings, 
shut me, leave me, and there’s no harm done. 

In honest John’s own den in Allington Honse ther 
is a pic.ure of his dear—my dear, dear Adelaide, whet 
she was but a little child. “How I do love,” says the 
Ettrick Shepherd (and how I do agree with him 
“how I do love a well-educated little girt of twelve” 
It is an age worth so much more than all other ages; 
when the young heart is so entirely occupied with the 
warm visitings of its own innocent gladness, (and @ 
that age the tenderest heart is always the most joyous 
for it has never known a stain or a sorrow.) [bist 
merry, because a pure and honest age, and because it 
affections seem to it to be immortal ;—death has never 
severed, nor unkindness blighted one bud of theit 
sweet stock. Alas! that such an age should ever low 
its charm ;—for lose that charm it will and must= 
There is the presence, and the consciousness, and the 
love of all good—and the absence and the ignoranee 
of all ill. There is the fair and full promise of all thet 
hope can paint (and hope paints well;) there is the 
fair and full apology (and how seldom is the apology 
required!) for that mystic, undisputed power, whiel 
never claimed by the feebler sex as a right, is sure™ 
be yielded by the other, as much from impulse 
from courtesy. At that age the features repeat, will 





ready truth, the blameless story of the eager mini 
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modestly are the outpourings of a buoyant spirit 
een + deepening tinge of that bashful yet 
dimpled cheek, and how eloquently are they pleaded 
for in the stealthy glance of that half-penitent, half- 
laughing eye. There is nothing under the sky like 
the clear deep beauty of the eye which [ am thinking 
of, unless it be the ocean when it lies calm and open 
to the sunshine, and reflects only the brightness and 
the colours of heaven, on which it looks. 

Do you understand me, ladies and gentlemen? If 
you do not, I pity you, all, and equally. 

It was from a long, stedfast gaze upon this picture 
that I was one day roused by the genile voice of the 
original herself, then but a few years older, who had 
been sent by her father to desire my company during 
his ride. She had approached quite close to me be- 
fore I perceived her; and probably she had already 
spoken unheeded. A playful but diffident look claim- 
ed identity with that recorded on the canvas, and, as 
her eye fullowed mine to what had been the cause of 
my abstraction, the glow on her cheek became as 
deep as in childhood. We were silent. I felt like a 
detected thief—yet why /—It was no offence ;—and if 
it were, surely I was before a judge who had no great 
reason to be severe. At length, with a sigh, she said, 
“Do you know I was very happy when that was paint- 
ed? A dear friend, a very dear friend, the companion 
of my infancy, was drawn at the same time. They 
were romps, | believe, rather than sittings, and we 
were sorry when they ended.” 

“And who was your very dear friend, Adelaide ?” 
quoth I, with an awkward, prophetic anxiety. 

“Our neighbour, Mr. Burton,” she half whispered. 
It was enough. The tone and look told me the secret 
of her ingenuous heart and the hopelessness of what 
mine had begun to cherish;—and fie on the heart 
which, from that hour, could beat for her with any but 
a brother's love. 

She put her arm within mine, and led me to her 
father. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, suffer me to lead 
you back to Mrs. Allington and the window. I was 
in the agt of leaving my ambuscade, from very anger 
at the discovery which that perspicacious lady had 
thus made of my best secret, and her pitiless disclosure 
of it to her husband, when honest Juhn again riveted 
me to my chair by asking, with his wonted simplicity, 
the very question I longed to put. 

“ And how do you know all this?” said he. 

“I know it,” replied his obliging partner, “know it 
all beyond a doubt. For Mademoiselle questioned 
Mr. H’s confidential Swiss, by my direction, about his 
master’s habits and fortu:.2. Brvullion affected to be 
diplomatic with her, but La Crepe was too much for 
him, and out it all came. Every one with eyes can 
see how it is, and I myself spent half a morning join- 
ing together some torn bits of paper which I watched 
him throw under the great library table, and they 
turned out to be some very bad verses entitled “The 
Irresolute, addressed to A. A.” Now don't fly off, Mr. 
A.,” continued she, in a tone of soothing remonstrance, 
“for now I think of it, I must have a litile quarrel 
with you. When we were discussing my projected 
little pic nic last night, I fancied you inclined to throw 
a little cold water on my little scheme. Now wasn’t 
that a leetle unkind?” 

“Mrs. Allington,” her husband answered gravely, 
“it is long since I ventured to have a voice in such 
matters. You may still do, as I believe you will own 
you have ever done, pretty much as you like, respect- 
ing your own amusements; but I must be permitted 
at least a remark, when J see my girls put into disad- 
Vantageous positions, and made to form indiscreet in- 
timacies In the first place, you must know I have no 


particular fondness for your pic nics, Mrs. Allington ; 
they are generally (forgive me) apt to be composed of 





good, bad, and indifferent, which you will allaw to be 
odds, my dear, of just two to one in favour of net very 
desirable society. (Be kind enough, my love, to hear © 
me out.) They generally end in a romp; and I have 
as yet never seen any remarkable advantage accrue 
from the practice of romping among grown people— 
(One word more, and I have done.) 1 think that you 
said your new acqnaintance, Mrs. Eglantine, was to 
have the direction of your party.” 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Allington, “now you have done.” 

“No, | haven't.” 

“Yes, you have; and now hear my reply. As for 
romping, oh, Mr. A., how often have I been obliged 
to tell you you know nothing at all about it; and as 
for my new acquaintance, as you choose to call Mrs. 
Eglantine, she happens to be my very dear friend; @ 
young, innocent, interesting, unprotected widow, whose 
situation is singularly romantic. A husband, whom 
she adored, left her, tor his health, to travel in Italy. 
He was taken by banditti, robbed and murdered— 
poor little sufferer! she looks up to me for direction. 
Indeed, my chief object in giving a party at all, next 
to showing my own girls, is to find some amusement 
for that dear litthke woman, who never means to take 
off her mourning (how well she looks in it!) and, if she 
had her own way, would shut herself up for the rest 
of her life. She is too young to do it, Mr. A. P 

“Nor does she do it, Mrs. A. All the officers from 
the barracks at B. go tame about her house. There 
is the German colonel, Baron Oldmansogle, with the 
white whiskers, and the red-headed Irish riding-mas- 
ter, Macgillycuddy, with the black whiskers, and bald 
Lieutenant Coot with the false whiskers. and Cornet 
Macassar with the little whisker on his under-lip, and 
Cornet Rosebud with no whiskers at all, and there 
is es 








“Poor, dear, little, injured, disconsolate creature !” 
whined Mrs. Allington, in interruption of the muster- 
roll. “Oh, Mr. A., you know not your own ingrati- 
tude; she does that merely to oblige you and me—(as 
for those pretty, pretty Moustaches, by the way, I can 
only vow and protest | hope we may never have a 
king of this country who will have the barbarity to 
cut them off,and make those dear officers look like 
mere Englishmen.) Her house is one of the few 
where our girls can make a new acquaintance, and 
for their sakes she does admit these pleasing persous 
of a morning.” 

“She admits that dissipated boy of a lord of an 
evening,” said Mr. Allington drily. 

“She does,” returned the lady; “but, as you say, 
he is but a boy. She protects the poor young man; 
she sees him entering an evil world exposed to temp- 
tations: she makes him occupy his time; she gives him 
good advice; she gives him good books: he is safe 
when at Eglantine Bower. And, to tell you the 
honest truth (but do not compromise us,) she and I 
think he will do for our Adey. And now you have 
the whole secret; I am to give a pic nic. Mrs. Eglan- 
tine will bring Lord D., and you must ask the other 
officers from B. barracks.” 

“]’ll see B. barracks and all the officers at the —” 

“For shame; for shame, Mr. A!” interrupted his 
helpmate. ; 

“I'll be hanged first!” proceeded honest John, out 
of all patience; and his helpmate was silent; “and I'll 
write by this day’s post to Lord D’s guardians; and 
I'll tell them what I think of the widow Eglantine ; 
and I’ll speak with my dear Adey my own self,”—and 
slap went the door. 

“Stop, stop!” roared his helpmate; but her far bet- 
ter half was far beyond her voice, or deaf to it. “Go, 
then,” continued she, “ for an old obstinate fool, with 
your stupid, troublesome honesty. I’m not afraid — 
The guardians are both abroad: France—Italy. My 
pic nic;—I’ll hurry it. Sir James Burton—net mar- 
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ried yet!—here— Adey '—Maria !—where are you?— 
Get some pink note paper and blue sealing wax di- 
rectly—out of the perfumed case,—and come to my 
boudoir to write invitations.” 

And so the pic nic was launched. And there's 
the first half of my story. I have an invincible re- 
pugnance to a long story, and therefore | have given 
a long dialogue, which tells the story rather more 
glibly than | could have done. But what remains 
must needs be narrated in the style called the pure 
historical ;—heaven help me! 

Now might it not be reasonable to conclude that 
the good man’s objections were treated with a litde 
respect in the course of the arrang ts—that the 
widow and the young lord, at least, and perhaps a few 
of the officers from B. barracks were surrendered, how- 





ever reluctantly, as a peace-oflering to the master of 


the feast? Not a bit of it. Mrs. Allington was one 
of those strong-minded ladies who act on principle, and 
who owe it to their consciences and to themselves 
(and very punctual they are in those payments,) to do 
to the full all that their strong minds tell them ought 
to be done, at no matter what sacrifice of others’ feel- 
ings, to mark their discountenance of opinions they 
disapprove. So the invitations were sent, and accept- 
ed. Few could refuse Mrs. Allington. Mrs. Eglan- 
tine was consulted daily, hourly; Adelaide was sent 
backwards and forwards with hints and suggestions ; 
and, on more than one occasion, it was voted a wonder 
by the widow that Miss Allington had been allowed 
to walk alone from Allingion Park to Eglantine Bow- 
er, and so Lord D. walked back with her from Eglan- 
tine Bower to Allington Park. I saw the whole game. 
I watched Mrs. Allington with all the keerness of 
deep dislike, and vowed the discomfiture of her. My 
own conscience had been seared from the moment at 
which I heard her confess the countless meannesses 
she had been guilty of, aggravated, perhaps, in my 
estimation, by the seduction she had practised upon 
the virtue of my confidential Swiss, and by the punish- 
ment she had inflicted upon my vice of listening, and 
I now resolved upon setting my wits fairly against 
hers. Fairly, did | say?—No! By all means, fair, and 
the reverse. To abet in whatever could annoy and 
expose her; to listen and peep wherever an occasion 
should present itself, and even to betray her without 
ruth or remorse, should it ever happen to suit my 
convenience. It is astonishing to one who has ever 
made it his umiable occupation, how short a time will 
acquaint one with all the whites and blacks of a vain 
and ambitious heart, and with the game which skilful 
players, who have a stake in it, may play, for their 
own advantage or amusement, on that chequered 
board. Vain and ambitious was the heart of Mrs. 
Allington, and a very few days’ private practice en- 
abled me to thoroughly dissect, anatumize, and lecture 
upon it. Thought, design, suspicion, all, all were laid 
bare to me, before she, in whom they rose, sunk, and 
tankled, was aware of even their existence. I had 
little leisure to speculate upon the acts of the rest of 
the family, or to resolve them to their hidden motives. 
Vet I was angry with Adelaide. Her heart had sud- 
denly become to me a sealed book; and (hang it) as is 
the-case with many wiser men in greater affairs, I 
mystified myself by looking too deep for whiat I have 
since had reason to believe lay very much on the sur- 
face. She seemed to allow herself to be played upon 
in ways which to me, who knew her good sense, and, 
above all, who knew her large share of that on which 
all good sense is founded, good feeling, were quite 
unintelligible. Her good-humour was impenetrable. 
She smiled without distinction or measure on all the 
world; even on young Lord D. But I was absolutely 
mad with honest John. There he sat in his great 


leathern chair, with his younger children crowding 


se 


with theirybabble, and seemingly deaf ” 

the politics of his indefatigable wise, _ - a 
who flirted with his daughter before his y 

and of the widow Eglantine, who came ey, “ 
dinner. A stranger, who knew nothing chat 
would have said, “How Mr. Allington does _ 
Mrs. Allington’s preparations for one of her delight 
pic nics !” ful 

And so the day arrived on which Mrs. Ali; 
was to make her grand display of hospital; 
and daughters. The morning cas foam 
clouded, the earth all verdure, and the sky all : 2 
as Sir Namby Pamby improvised, who had aoa 
himself through a whole wet St. Swithin’s jn = 
posing this delicious sentence. In short, “had Mra. 
Allington selected it out of all the days of the year,” 
as old Mrs. Emery laboured to tell her, whose trade it 
was to brighten all things, “she could not have made 
a more favourable choice.” ‘The same laudatory 
was heard to declare—*That Mrs. Allington was the 
most fortunate of women ; not only in having the finest 
days for her parties (although that alone was a 
blessing,) but in every thing. She had the best and 
easiest husband in the world, and nobody's daughters 
were so popular; she was sure to get rid of them— 
All she undertook succeeded to her utmost wish 
Who but Mrs. Allington, in that scanty neighbour. 
hood, could have assembled so many people? and such 
good society too! All B. barracks! and, besides Mr, 
Wortly, the great brewer, and Sir Twaddly M 
the colonial judge, she had herself counted at one 
time five baronets, and two lords, young Lord D. and 
old Lord E!” 

Mrs. Allington was indeed a lady eminently quali. 
fied to give effect to the social principle. Happiness, 
according to Byron, was born a twin. Happiness, 
according to Mrs. Allington, lives in an Omnibus. 

The festivities began with an excursion to a y 
romantic spot, only four miles from Allington Park, 
Here an old ivied castle lingered in the last, the long. 
est, and most picturesque stage of its being, repaying 
with its beautiful frowns the lady of Allington, who 
had not failed, by judicious props and repairg to stay 
the dilapidations of time and wintry weather among 
her favourite ruins. A low, rough range of modem 
growth, nestled under its walls. This was built, in 
good unobtrusive taste, out of fragments of the fallen 
parts, and clinging, like a faithful nursling to the an 
cient pile, served to buttress with its kindred strength 
the shelter of the parental roof. It formed two rooms. 
One spacious enough for a large party to dine in. The 
other a sort of boudoir. I cannot tell what that was 
fit for; there was scarcely room for more than two 
persons. A lawn of fine turf was kept short and 
smooth as velvet for dancing; and, at a small distance, 
concealed by an intervening wood, was a farm-house, 
which afforded cantonments and picketings for grooms 
and horses. 

The company had been invited to meet at the ruins 
by two o'clock, there to open the solemnities with 4 
sort of a meal, which is on the cards of fashionable 
people expressed by four emphatic French words, 
signifying that one is expected to eat not with one’s 
fingers only. “War to the knife!” was the memorable 
exclamation of the defenders of Saragossa : “Breakfast 
to the fork!” was the no less determined proposal of 
Mrs. Allington. Each lady had provided, as directed, 
one cold dish; each gentleman two bottles of wine— 
Intemperately proportioned feast! Of course all the 
usual calamities happened, were lamented, and 
straightway subsided into jest. ‘There was a remark 
able preponderance of pigeon pies; hams were seen, & 
scarcely less stupendous assemblage, pointing at each 
other through their paper ruffles, from one end to the 
other of the table; “every leaf had a tongue,” (a4 





round him and climbing over him, amusing himself 


living poet says;) and there was a “ beggarly account, 
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(as an immortal one says,) of countervailing chickens. 
Salad, salt, and bread, had been forgotten, and all the 
wine was champagne. But Mrs. Allington had thought 
of every thing. Deficiencies were allowed to appear 
only as long as they were voted a good joke, and pre- 
seritly all were repaired from an unexpected depot at 
the farm; and honest John’s wines had as good a fla- 
your, and were in as great variety and plenty, amongst 
the ruins as at his own hospitable board at Allington 
Park. 

While Mrs. Allington was playing the “most kind 
hostess” to all, all were variously engaged. Many in 
their own little business; more on the little business 
of others. Some speculating on the largest and solemn- 
est considerations of county politics; many making 
matches for their neighbours, a few making matches 
for themselves. While at a side table, and happy 
in their convivial seclusion, sat the colonial judge, 
with Mr. Docet the tutor, and Mr. Proseit the curate, 
making common cause in a reversionary pigeon pie, 
with the next presentation of a peregaux in prospect, 
and an actual incumbency over three long necked 
bottles, which stood, unnoticed of the multitude, in a 
corner. Not far off, Doctor Shudderpool, M. D., smit 
with horrid mysteries of the Regent street Solar Mi- 
eroscope, and solicitous equally for the general health 
and for his own, was occupied in passing through a 
process of purification the water of a beauteous spring 
which bubbled by, and which came improved from 
Mr. George Robins’ smallest-sized patent royal filter, 
which costs but 1/. 5s., and “renders crystal the worst 
water, at the rate of twelve gallons per day.”* Of the 
other sex, crouching in an ivied window, and single, 
as she long had lived, sat Lady Venena Adderly, com- 
pounding pencil notes for a descriptive letter to Poet 
Peeper, who furnished Jampoons to a Sunday paper. 
“Memoranda of some of the voled pretty persons— 
The three Miss S——s, crooked in three different 
ways (deformity voted a petite figure.) Miss W. a 
beard, (voted a duvet or shade.) And little red Miss 
T. voted auburn, and like Jane Shore) runs about chat- 
tering like a magpie that has finished its education in 
the back yard of an ill-managed boarding-school.”— 
Thus wrote this detestable woman; for, in my cha- 
racter of overlooker as well as overhearer, I stood be- 
hind the window at which she drove her abominable 
trade. 

But let us turn to happier parts of the scene. Eat- 
ing, drinking, laughing, syllabubing under the cow, 
and dancing, occupied the time till dusk. Then the 
whole party adjourned to Allington Park, to spend 
the evening and beguile the night, amidst the varied 
charms of tea, music, supper, more dancing, fireworks, 
and moon-lit rambles. 

And you, Mrs. Allington, you were a prosperous 
gentlewoman! Every thing went on according to 
your fondest wish. The realities of the present hour, 
the prospects “of an indistinct future, all, all were of 
the rosiest rose-colour. At the dawn of this auspicious 
day your looks had commerced with the opening un- 
certain sky. Hope was then balanced by fear on your 
careful brow. But, when you had thought and re- 
thought, reviewed your mines, and in fancy baffled 
the countermines of the foe, and with wondrous skill 
had placed and ordered every thing and every body 
to your own liking, then, in your meridian joy, did 
there seem a rivalry between the broad sun and your 
expanded countenance, which should shine the bright- 
er, and spread the greater gladness around. 

And Mrs. Eglantine took possession of old Lord E., 
and gave her chaperonage to Adelaide and young 
Lord D. Miss Carleton, whose marriage was fixed for 
the following day, sent an excuse; but she sent it by 


_ 


*See advertisement. 
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the hands of her intended, Sir James Burton, who was 
hever known to absent himself from an occasion of 
good eating inking. It is important to mention, 
as it was or upon, that, whether out of 
civility to ‘ , or out of pure carelessness, or 
fur some other reason, aud many were the probable 
reasons that underwent discussion, Sir James Burton 
did actually offer, and some did say, with a signi- 
ficant look, his arm for the day, to Miss Maria Al- 
lington. 

The concerns of the rest of the company were soon 
arranged, and apparently to general satisfaction ; for 
the majority were pleased, and who ever cared for 
the feelings of a minority?’ Who had leisure to at- 
tend to the history of a pouting, quivering lip, or an 
anxious, wandering eye? I was one, probably, of the 
very few, sufficiently disengaged to admit the con- 
ciousness that such things were. There is a forward 
communicativeness in Joy which ever makes it seen. 
It is at once known by its mien from every thing but 
what it is; it looks around for sharers, and (thank 
Heaven!) seldom looks in vain; while Disappointment 
hangs back from the crowd, is doomed often to be mis- 
taken for moroseness or for petulance, and never to 
find a willing sympathy. In the rear of even this 
merry party there were looks, and 1] saw them, which 
bore no testimony to Mrs. Emery’s repeated declaration, 
that “every creature there must be pleased and satis- 
fied.” Alas! this was not assented to by the poor, 
timid, mortified girl, who, in her desertedness, sees one 
whom she expected (perhaps very tenderly wished) to 
be her partner, laughing, shrieking, and whisking, 
with another; while deep and cankering envy of the 
blue-bodiced rival who has displaced her, and per- 
haps as deep resentment against Mrs. Allington for the 
thwarting officiousness of an ill-timed introduction 
now first found entrance into her hitherto peaceful 
bosom. Ay, now for the first time. But who shall 
say that the malignant passions of such a day will 
cease with the exciting cause? And who shall say 
that the home of that pensive husband will ever again 
shine upon him as it did before, sad man, with nods, 
and win'-, and becks, he dissented from the proposal 
of his py vain wife, to take a seat in that phaeton 
to Allington Park? Of small account were nods, and 
winks and becks, when weighed against such consi- 
derations as a phaeton, a bearded captain, and his 
wild horses, acting on a mind already heated with 
waltzing and champagne. And who will assert that 
old Mr. Creeper, whem a rheumatic gout had impri- 
soned at home, really felt the obligations he expressed 
to Mr. H., of the Priory, for his special care of little 
Mrs. Creeper, who was never known to take care of 
herself? And small comfort was it to him that Mrs. 
H., of the Priory, in a fit of what might be mistaken 
for jealousy, bestowed her company, and all the smiles 
she could summon, upon that dissipated wretch Mr. 
G. of the Deanery. 

But let us leave the melanchdly minority. Retournons 
@ nous moutons. “Look at thét dear; interesting’*¢tea- 
ture! Look at Mrs. Eglantine,” said our hostegs. 
“How lovely she is! Whose appearance but hers 
could stand it in that deep, deep mourning? How 
kindly she forces her spirits and strength to aid to 
make our little projet agreeable! I never can be suf- 
ficiently grateful!” Mrs. Eglantine did indeed seem 
to justify these praises, and merit this gratitude. There 
she sat, in weeds: weeds of grace indeed! And 
who, if that were mourning, could ever regret to 
see the loveliedt Of that sex in the garb of grief? it 
looked so liké joy. Sweet is the weeping willow, 
when all its long, graceful, leaves are laughing and 
dancing in the brisk and buxom breeze, and, in their 
turn, stooping to sweep into dimples the river that 
flows by. Sweet the sunbeam that glimmers and 
sports through the glades of the cypress grove; and 
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sweet the window of the privileged Jarrin,* where, 
during the hours of divine service, or the season of a 
more general mourning than that of Mrs. Eglantine, 
between the balf-closed shutters, 
interdicted traffic, or of decent wo, the wonted 
display of gewgaws and of sweets—the confectionary, 
the flowers, the alabaster, the mirror, and the plateau. 
So the widow; for here and there, through a smiling 
crevice of the suber black, might yet be spied the 
lurking locket and the glittering gem, memorials, hap- 
ly, of him she mourns, but yet which, blending in 
kindest union with some recent tribute from the hand 
of living friendship, say, or secm to say, that bosom 
is not yet a desert in the midst of a world which its 
mistress is born to enjoy and to adorn. 

There she sat, “as ladies wish to be who love their 
lords,” placed between two of them, and ministering 
to each with a pretty equal grace ; although I fancied 
I could read a meaning in the glance she, not rarely, 
cast upon the younger of the ‘wo, amid his attentions 
to her inseparable Adelaide Allington. 

Mrs. Eglantine (1 borrow the eloquent words of her 
friend, Sir Namby Pamby) “ is one of those sensitive 
beings, the children of impulse, unable to control her 
sympathies, and varying ever under the varying in- 
fluences of gleam and shadow.” She complains of 
weak health and uncertain spirits. She describes to 
you her griels, and she describes tc you her medicines ; 
neither of them of the vulgar sort. Her all is in the 
tomb, or rather worse, out of the tomb; for it lies mur- 
dered and a-bleaching in the Pyrennees. But she 
must do her duty to society. For Mrs. Allington (and 
who knows and feels these things better?) says so, 
and tells her she must not bury herself in her loved 
retirement. Mrs. A. hopes indeed to see her make a 
second choice. But that is impossible, absolutely im- 
possible. Mrs. Eglantine fulfils, therefore, a generous, 
painful, task to the public, and permits herself to be 
led forth before it. She begins the day, languid, and 
lounging, plaintive, and platonic. As it advances, her 
spirits improve. By dinner time she assumes the at- 
tractive, retaining still much of the abstracted, the 
inconsequent, and the simple. But, during that exhila- 
rating season, her reserve subsides, and she becomes 
very agreeable, and loves her neighbour. Afier din- 
ner she is exceedingly confidential, and from that 
time she frankly takes her part in whatever may be 
the amusement of the evening.” 

“There is nae white but hath its black.” And this, 
even Mrs. Allington was doomed to find. Her pic 
nic was tending to its close, her schemes all promising 
to take effect, when something, ove of the few things 
ever which she had no control, came to damp the gen- 
eral joy. The time for the fire-works had arrived. They 
were displayed at a distance from the house, on the 
opposite bank of a fine piece of water. Fireworks 
never show so well as when, repeated in that element, 
they “float double,” as the poet says, “squib and 
shadow.” Water ix the real place, where, according 
Igoihe suggesied. Ealog inscripton, the pyrotechnist’s 
—— 

*To whom is the shop of Jarrin, prince of confec- 
tioners, New Bond street, and to whom are the comely 
dimensions of Madame Jarrin, alt whom a man once 
fired a pistol, through pure love and a pane of glass, 
unknown? Of all the confectionary wonders ever 
presented to the eye, the most admirable ever seen 
was that which atiracted crowds to Jarrin’s window 
all last winter. A billowy sea of sugar, which it 


scared the stoutest heart to look upon, and a boat, and 
a lighthouse, and a rock, whereupon stood “the no- 
blest work of God, an honest man,” rather larger than 
the light-bouse, which I suppose was right, but much 
larger than the boat that brought him there, which ] 
think was wrong. 


at once of 





‘ 

hr, 
“own fireworks are excelled.”* another 
greater motive occupied the ample the of ae 
tess, and directed her in the choice of thie 
this motive Mrs. Eglantine was party, and - 
was]. By much listening and prying J had dj 
ed, and had in vain tried my best to Gnenvent ft 
It was agreed between Mrs. Allington and her Sad 
that the latter should arrange matiers with Lord D, 
for his elopement with Adelaide. And now as Ih 
it whispered, the travelling chaise and four was a 
ing at the park gate nearest to the lake. The font 
and careful mother was but to shut her eyes, and 
leave all to the widow. The other parent was 
posed to be sufficiently secured by his ignorance of 
the plot, and by the habitual uninquiring indo} 
of his nature. But, whether from hatred of Mrs. AL 
lington, or from jealousy of Adelaide, or from q Teal 
good and upright teeling towards honest Jobn, | know 
not; this I know, that I had not failed to Open his eyeg 
and rouse his mind to all that was going on, ha 
what got I for it? Thanks—yes, thanks, after 9 fash. 
ion; but absolutely nothing more. Honest John 
seemed scarce to hear me; and, when urged to com. 
prehend the whole extent and force of the informs. 
tion, little seemed it to interest him. Was jt then 
possible he could indeed countenance by his criming} 
neglect, so disgraceful a proceeding. 

The exhibition had begun. The first few bars of 
“God save the king” (imposing overture! which, much 
to the credit of our loyalty, is always appropriate og 
every occasion of public rejoicing, from the election 
of a church-warden, upwards) sounded from the ful] 
band of B. barracks; and, already, among the shouty 
of the peasantry, the first rockets rushed upward to 
the sky. But they were the signals only of disap 
pointment. The night had become unusually dark, 
the air unusually still and sultry. By shortsighted 
and sanguine mortals, the latter circumstance had 
been hailed as one of comfort to the spectators; the 
former as favourable to the effect of what they were 
soon to be dazzled withal. But after a vivid flash o 
two of sheeted lightning, which embraced and shamed 
all that man could do in the way of coruscation, the 
thunder began to growl, and large, heavy drops were 
now heard to plash upon the calm, blackened water. 
And scarcely had the band, surmounting its second 
stanza, begun to give effect to the prayer of the third, 
“On him be pleased to pour; long may he reign? 
when rain it did in right earnest ; and it soon poured. 

All thoughts were turned, instantly and eagerly, 
towards the house. But fear misleads judgment, and 
the greater part of the company hurried in directions 
wide of that which led to shelter. Mrs. Allington 
was standing in her Gothic porch distributing umbrel- 
las, shawls, and cloaks, to go she knew not whither; 
and long was it ere she was joined by more thana 
very inconsiderable number of her friends. Nor was 
her solicitude for the general welfare . more remark- 
able than her entire disinterestedness touching the 
fate of her husband and daughter. Not ence did the 
name of honest John escape those lips which once had 
vowed to him so much of cherishing and of obedience; 
and whef not a few friends offered to search for the 
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*A firework-maker’s widow at Eaton, applied t 
the captain of the school, the late Mr. , to be good 
enough to furnish her with an epitaph for her defunct 
husband. He undertook it: “One of the neatest and 
most touching epitaphs, to my fancy, in our language,” 
said he, “is that upon the monument of Purcell, the 
musical composer, in Westminster AbDey ; ‘He: is gone 
to that place where only his own harmony can be e 
celled.’ Now, what do you think of adopting that it 
scription (and you cannot have a better,) with 
this necessary alteration—‘He is gone to that ple 
where only his own fire-works can be excelled!’ ” 
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general favourite, Adelaide, their services were de- 
clined by the mother, with an assurance that Adelaide 
was quite safe; that Maria was comfortable in a sum- 
mer-house with Sir James Burton, and Julia snug 
under a tree with several young men, who would of 
eourse take care of her. In the general need, sundry 
and-various were the destinies of each; and tedious it 
were to recount them. Suffice it to say that the 
Reverend Mr. Proseit, and his friend the Colonel Ju- 
yist, faithful now in their partnership of water, as be- 
fore of wine, were seen, together still, slowly return- 
ing, midway of the lawn, disdaining the pudder o’er 
their heads, each imprisoning, with tenacious gripe, a 
putton of the other, as in act of argument, as he en- 
forced, with the protruded finger of the other hand, 
his still unfinished syllogism. Lady Venena, alone 
gill,and almost shunned of all, was providing singly 
for the refuge of that hated self, in whose comfort 
pone but self bore any interest; and Mr. Docet, the 
tutor, mindful of classic precedent, had fled like an- 
other Eneas. 


«As Love or Fortune guides,” 


with the elderly Miss Di Doleman, to the inviting 
shelter of Dripstone Cave. 

At last the storm subsided, and the victims began 
to errive, wet to the skin, and draggled with dirt. But 
that was now past all help. And if blankets, dry 
clothes, negus, and punch, had any restorative virtue, 
every restorative was there, and in plenty. Then 
began inquiries concerning absentees. Then did Mrs. 
Emery, maugre Mrs. Allington’s considerate efforts to 
sop her, lest she should needlessly alarm fond parents 
by proclaiming who was missing, insist on calling 
over the muster-roll. All, save three, answered to 
their names. These three were Adelaide, Mrs. Eg- 
lantine, and young Lord D. 

Every eye turned to Mrs. Allington—every tongue 
conjured her not to be uneasy. But she, “mistress of 
their passions and her own,” was perfectly at ease, 
ad retaliated their entreaties to her to be composed 
with a corresponding command to them to think noth- 
ing afall about it: “Lord D. was so good-natured; he 
would take care of her dear child, who was as safe 
ws with her ;—and was not Mrs. Eglantine there ?”— 
She even proposed that the dancing should recom- 
ence, if it were only to remove all chance of chill 
fom the rain. The music was summoned into the 
ull for the young ones, and more shawls and more 
tegus for the chaperons. But it would not do. The 
dhort to renew the festivities was vain. No Adelaide 
appeared, and no Lord D.; and, what seemed really to 
suprise and annoy Mrs. Allington, ne Mrs. Eglantine. 
“She must be gone home to the bower,” said Mrs. Al- 
lington; “ and she has taken her companions with her. 
Her judgment is so correct, I cannot be uneasy.” 

Moming dawned. All were tired, and glad to get 
home. So all departed, kindly hoping that nothing 
fatal had happened; qmd several, in their solicitude, 
wggesting for cons#Meration well authenticated histo- 
tes of death by lightning. It was clear that Mrs. 
Allington had her own springs of comfort in .her own 
ng mind. How she slept I know not, but slumber 
Waeastranger to me. The more I reflected on what 
[had seen, the more was I astonished at the conduct 


I returned about the middle of the day. More 
wonders: Mrs. Allington was in fits. Her younger 
daughters ministering salts and sympathies. Adelaide, 
on both kneesy smiling, weeping, blushing, and beg- 
ging pardon and blessing all together. Accompanied 
she was, by a husband—not Lord D., 
but the playmate Of her infancy, and the lover of her 
choice, Tom Burton. ‘ 

And all was soon explained. Honest John had 
known a trick worth two at least of his wife’s. He 
had received her peremptory orders to shut his eyes 
to the elopement of his daughter. He had done more, 
he had abetted in it. He had played the practical di- 
plomatist. He had procured a license, and had given 
his formal consent to the two parties the most inte- 
rested that the marriage should besolemnized privately, 
but very thoroughly, that morning in his .own, parish- 
church. Adelaide, on the preceding night, had only ap- 
peared to elope. She had, indeed, left the house with 
Lord D. and the widow, but had returned alone, before 
the storm, and had taken refuge in her father’s study; 
where she remained, alone with her father, till the 
canonical hours of the morning enabled him to give 
away, to his young friend and neighbour, a hand al- 
most as dear to the giver as to the receiver. 

Poor Mrs. Allington! On the same morning, but a 
few hours later, another marriage was performed in 
the same church—Sir James Burton with Miss Carle- 
ton. Still later, in that eventful day, news of Mrs. 
Eglantine reached her dear friend at Allington Park. 
She ‘and young Lord D. were far on their road to 
Scotland. Poor Mrs. Allington!—her fits returned — 
“ Well, who would have thought it! Oh! never, never 
was I so deceived in woman! And yet, somehow, I . 
always saw that in her which made me think it pru- 
dent not to repose too much confidence in her—the 
artful, unprincipled, poor, despicable creature!’ And 
then, so sincerely did Mrs. Allington pity the poor, 
despicable, creature, that she stamped and burst into 
a passion of tears. 

But Mrs. Allington was not wholly unfortunate— 
She had a little feeling of gratified vengeance to en- 


joy. After the first transports of her mortification 


were past, she had the merit of sufficiently subduing 
her anger to write some good news, and she was the 
first to communicate it to her dear, sensitive, friend. 
Very late on the evening of that same day a most un- 
expected visiter arrived af Eglantine Bower, the report 
of whose arrival spread like wildfire through the 
neighbourhood—Mr. Eglantine of that Ilk;—the sup- 
posed defunct, happily restored, lord of that bower;— 
never having been murdered at all, only detained, 


and a little the worse for a few wounds and other 
slight severities, from which, with a few months’ as- 
siduous nursing, there was every prospect of an entire, 
recovery and a long life. 
own bower, he sat him down, awaiting with com- 
mendable patience, and, as the civilians have it, in 
animo maritali, the return of his lady from her prema- 
ture and now unprofitable journey to the connubial 
border of North Britain. 


There, in the midst of his 


And Mrs. Allington has not given a pic nic since. . 
oe 


WueEn we read the lives of distinguished men in any 
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of each of the parties concerned. I was at a loss | department, we find them almost always celebrated for 
Which most to admire: the daring reach of the mother’s | the t of labour they could perform. Demosthe- 
iti e criminal supinenems of the father—the | nes, Julius Cesar, Henry the Fourth of France, Lord 
Martless vanity and inconstancy of the daughter, or | Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, Washington, Na- 
te officious interference of the female -friend, for | poleon,—different as they were in their intellectual and” 
Bere mischief’s sake. 1 was, however, so thoroughly | moral qualities,—were all renowned as hard-workers. 
wut of temper with all things and persons, that I felt} We read how many days they could support the fa- 
ill prepared for the scene of deep dissimulation which | tigues of a march; how early they rose; how late they 
_ me at the family breakfast. So I walked out, page how —y hours ae spent in the sey 4 
yand alone, to indulge m in bed humour and cabinet, in court; J many secretaries 
meditation. —— kept employed ; in short, how hard they worked. 
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A PLEASANT, pretty village isthe village of Sutton 
¢ Hill—built literally upon a bill; long wide street 
straggling from the shady bottom, more than half way 
up to the top—interspersed with two or three tall 
groups of Lombardy poplars, a few magnificent elms, 
and here and there a venerable hawthorn, rich, in the 
happy month of May, both in leaf and flower. The 
village dwellings peep in and out from amid these 
noble trees, in all the variety of human colour belong- 
ing to their respective classes. There is the grocer’s 
—so called, because that is the more dignified of his 
several callings—but in fact it is the general shop, the 
multifarious dispensary of the village, famous for ex- 
cellent butier, and the finest honey within ten miles 
round—there it stands, built of red brick, glowing and 
glaring in the summer sun, the window-frames and 
door-posts painted a bright blue, and the step of spot- 
less white—upon which step stands the worthy grocer 
himself, glowing and glaring as his own red brick— 
there stands honest Jack Flare!—Flare!—what a cu- 
rious association of name and colour! A little farther 
on, where that stray branch of the finest hawthorn 
forms a natural garland over the pretty bow-window, 
and seated in its shadow, her head bent over her work, 
sits Mrs. Luscombe, the widow of a half-pay lientenant, 
with three little children to clothe, and feed, and 
educate, upon forty pounds a-year! No wonder, 
although her industrious dwelling contains only four 
Trooms—two on each floor—she tries to let the “ draw- 
ing-rooms.” Ay, smile away, courteous reader, and 
smile again, when I tell you that those two rooms are 
cheerful, clean, pleasant !—and so sweetly furnished! 
the dimity curtains so white, and the prettiest of 
French beds adorned with netted fringe—of various 
widths, it is trae—and yet so tastefully looped up, that 
Patty Pratee—(what an appropriate name again! Patty 
Pratee the news-vender and licensed scandal-monger 
of the place, who lives yonder in the untidy dwelling, 
surmounted by a Jong poking chimney that appears to 
be looking down every chimney in the village!)— 
Patty Pratee herself praised the fringe to Jack Flare 
—(Qy. was it genuine, disinterested praise?)—Jack 
Flare being known to have @ strong affection towards 
his lady-like neighbour, pale Mrs. Luscombe—an 
affection which would long ago have ripened into 
“ will you marry me?” but for the patent of gentility 
supposed to be possessed by a curate’s daughter and 
an officer's widow, often, poor things! to their great 
discomfort. ; 

“TI never could think her a beauty,” said Patty, 
“ though the squire looks oftener at her than the pulpit 
of a Sunday; but she certainly sets off her house—to 
be sure it takes upa deal of time. But I'm thinking, 
Master Flare, she'll have to let this summer, for I saw 
a tall, thin, handsomish man go in there, not an hour 
ago; and as I repassed to get my numperalla”— 

“ Umbrella!” interrupted Master Flare, looking up 
at the spotless sky; “ why, what put it into your head 
to want an umbrella to-day?” 

“ Umph!” replied the magpie, “ wise people always 
take it in fine weather. He was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room with one of the children on his knee—mighty 
free, I thought, for a stranger.” 

Master Flare did feel a little uncomfortable, but he 
did not pretend to, knowing well the habit of his com- 


on. 

“ Have you heard of the cricket-match between the 
Sutton Hill lads and those of Harleyfordown? Lucy 
Grant—the old doctor’s Lucy—ah, Master Flare !— 
Master Flare! depend it it’s a bad world Wwe live 
in—I never knew an tor without a pretty maid 


| “Of what?” again interrupted the grocer, .\: a 


“Oh, modesty!” exclaimed the anti 
holding up her hands; and as she etal Indy 
step we before mentioned stood the very gentleman 
she had seen in Mrs. Luscombe’s drawing-room, 

“Have you lodgings to let here?” he inquired ins 
ripe, rich voice, whose very tone commanded respect 

“ No, sir,” replied the man of figs. 

“I’m sure,” chimed Patty, “ Master Flare, : 
let your first floor.” F ; you migl 

“ No, sir, no,” he replied to the stranger's look: 
“no, sir, I like to keep my house to myself; but there 
is very good accommodations at the Chequers, the 
green public-house with lead-coloured doors and the 
red horse-trough, higher up the hill than Mrs. Lo. 
combe’s, the widow lady’s.” ‘ 

“ No, I want a private lodging.” 

“The old doctor,” again chimed in the old maid: 
“the old ductor, I heard say, he would let, only for 
company’s sake.” r 

“The doctor—a mere village doctor—no, that would 
be worse and worse ; besides, there are reasons against 
that. No, I should not like the doctor's. The villagg 
appears large ; are there no houses that let lodgings ?” 

“ Mrs. Luscombe,” reiterated Patty. 

The gentleman shook his head. 

“ Well, there is the sawyer’s, in the glen; they let 
the back room—a pleasant look-out right over the saw. 
pit, and the river in the distance, if you don’t mind the 
noise of the sawing, ata little after four.” 

“ Thank you,” said the stranger quietly; “ that will 
not do.” 

“Then, sir,” continued the grocer, “1 know of ne 
thing else, except the old doctor's.” 

“I think,” replied the stranger, smiling, “the old 
doctor and myself have served too long under the 
same standard to agree; we have unhappily dealt in 
the same commodity,” he added, smiling. 

Patty and Master Flare exchanged looks as the 
stranger bade them good morning and satintered up 
the hill. 

“Served under the same master,” repeated Patty, 
casting up her hands and eyes; “ that must be either 
the devil or death.” 

“ Dealt in the same commodity !” ejaculated Master 
Flare; “I wonder was it in the wholesale or retail 
line? and I wonder altogether who he is?” 

“T’ll find out from Mrs. Luscombe or the children, 
of that I’m positive,” persisted Patty, pulling out the 
strings of her bonnet. “I hardly think—though it is 
a very strange world indeed to live in—yet I hardly 
think Mrs. Luscombe would suffer her children to be 
nursed and kissed by a mere stranger.” But Patty 
was out in her calculation ; Mrs. Luscombe said that 
she certainly knew who the gentleman was, but til 
he told his own name, she did not feel at liberty 
mention it. Oh! the infinity of gossip and anxiety this 
declaration cost the inhabitants of Sutton Hill; and 
how it was repeated, and adjusted, and debated, and 
canvassed, and every thing but improved ; the village 
was in an uproar, but nobody conjectured what the 
result would really be, until the “ strange gentleman 
astonished them all by taking a very beautiful cottage 
ornée, which overlooked the dale and a considerable 
extent of country. Master Flare was not the only 
person who wondered that a gentleman who 
afford to take Daleview ever thought of « Jooking for 
lodgings ;” and curiosity was at its height when the 
London coach deposited a quantity of respectable lug 
gage and a stiff, stately, upright-looking servant out 
livery at the Chequers, all being the property of Mr 





servant—there’s proof positive—” 


Harrang, of Daleview Cottage. 
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“Phere’s the name at all events, Mrs. Luscombe,” 
exclaimed Patty, in an exulting tone, as she mpraised 
herself from deciphering the direction on an overgrown 
packing-case. “ There’s the name, Madam, without 
no thanks to nobody. H-a-r-r-a-n-g.” 

“ Hadrrang!” repeated Mrs. Luscombe, as she led 
her little girl on her morning's walk ; “ Harrang! what 
a harsh sounding name ; I never heard it before.” 

* « Never heard it before!’ screamed the persevering 
Patty; “ well, that is something extraordinary. Never 
heard it before, when you, with your own lips, told 
me, Ma’am, that you did not consider yourself at liberty 
to mention it until he did so first.” 

“ Who?” inquired Mrs. Luscombe, with a bewil- 
dered look ; “of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Why of Mr. Harrang, of Daleview—People-view 


it might be called—not a thing passes in the town but. 


he can see from his bed-room window.” 

“Oh, Miss Patty, what a shame to encroach on your 
prerogative,” replied pretty Mrs. Luscombe, as she 
walked on. 

“ Well, if ever! to be sure! what airs! my preroga- 
tive! what did she mean by that? Oh, if that worthy 
Master Flare could only see with iny eyes! fine Ma- 
dam, indeed !” muttered the provoked Patty, in every 
change of tone and every variety of gesture consistent 
with an old maid’s perpendicular. 

“ When you're done a-spelling over thatYuggage, 
I'll trouble you to move, Ma’am,” said a gruff voice 
behind her. 

“Oh certainly, sir, certainly,” she replied, smiling 
and courtesying; for however snappish elderly maid- 
ens may be to their own sex, they are generally civil 
to the other. “ Mr. Harrang’s gentleman, I presume;” 
and forthwith set Miss Patty to discover the “ gentle- 
man’s” master. 

This was not so easy a task as most people would 
imagine. Antony was one of a species of taciturn 
servants, the race of which is nearly extinct; he re- 
garded his master’s secrets as his own, and had more- 
over a lingering affection for mystery, which is some- 
times the weakness of old bachelorhood ; he had also, 
in common with all elderly unmarried men, a dislike 
to plain old maids; consequently Patty could make 
nothing of him, althongh the very next evening she 
asked him to tea! 

It is astonishing—as Mrs. Malaprop would say—it 
is astonishing the “ himprudences which staid, respect- 
able women constantly commit. Nothing could be 
made of either the master of Daleview or the master 
of Daleview's man. If Mrs. Luscombe had known any 
thing of him formerly, certainly the acquaintance was 
not renewed ; sometimes, if Mr. Harrang met one of 
the children, he would pat it on the head, or kiss its 
rosy cheek: but then every man, woman, and child in 
Sutton Hill loved the little Luscombes, so fresh and 
lightsome were their movements—so joyous and mu- 
sical their voices, so bright and beaming their deep- 
set eyes. The boy—the eldest one—upon whom sor- 
row had grafted sagacity at so early a period that, 
amongst his other plays, the little fellow often played 
the man with success, was an especial favourite with 
each mother in the village, who, the more deep her 
love of her own children, the more earnestly did she 
pray, with a full hearg, and eyes overflowing with 
maternal anxiety, that her boys might resemble Alfred 
Luscombe. The girls were what—God bless them? 
—all girls are, before the modern system of education 
destroys their feelings and cramps their affections. 
Marion will be, I am sure, the least bit in the world 
of a coquette—the very least bit ; her black eye-lashes 
fringe so beautifully all round the.eye, giving it, when 
downcast, aysoft and sleepy expression; but when the 
little rogue laughs and looks up—Oh, bow of Cupid! 
what a blaze! the whole face beams—burns with 
joy; then, when as suddenly she drops those snowy 





lids over their sparkling treasures, the gipsy seems as 
placid as before. Oh, those fringed lids—those fringed 
lids! I am sure Marion was born a coquette. 

Dora—dear little Dora—was a darling of another 
sort—a thing to and squeeze, and kiss, who loves 
every body Wi earnest of three yéars, and cold 
must be the he would not love her in return. 

No wonder, then, was it that Mr. Harrang patted 
the heads and kissed the cheeks of the little Luscombes. 

The curiosity of Sutton Hill having reached its 
pinnacle, stood open-mouthed at the gate of Daleview, 
seeking much, yet discovering nothing. The clergy- 
man called, and the old doctor called,and their visits 
were returned, and so the visitings nearly efided ; the 
doctor called again and again—the poor old man 
wheezed his way from the bottom to the top of Sutton 
Hill, but Mr. Harrang was not chez lui. 

At last some one surmised, or dreamt, or imagined, 
or “ originated,” that Mr. Hargang “ was in the medical 
line.” How the idea got into motion it was impossible 
to discover, but so it was, and, once in motion, it lew 
like wildfire ; that was the reason, then, that he would 
not partake of Dr. Doddsley’s domicile—that was the 
reason (could any thing be plainer?) why he declared 
that himself and the old doctor “ had fought too long 
under the same standard to agree,” and why he con- 
fessed that they “had unhappily dealt in the same 
commodity”—that was the reason why he had a large 
cabinet full of cross-bones and skulls of men and ani- 
mals—why he was s09 often seated at twilight on the . 
top of the stile leading into the new church-yard—why 
he looked at people as if he longed to dissect them— 
and, above all, why he never laid his hand upon a 
child’s head without feeling for those bumps which 
are supposed to be more numerous upon Ashentee and 
Irish skulls than upon any other specimen brain-boxes 
that have as yet been brought under the consideration 
of those marvellously wise men termed phrenologists. 
Besides, the case was clearly made out ; did not Mabel 
Ellice—romping Mabel, who always kicked open the 
church-door and fan after the hunt—did not Mabel, in 
one of her uncontrollable fits of high spirits—did she 
not almost cut off Sandy Sawney’s right arm with a 
reaping-hook, out of sheer fun? and did not Mr. Har- 
rang (at whose harvest-home it occurred) most posi- 
tively take the job out of Dr. Doddstey’s hands, and 
with his own hands stiteh up the arm? It was so 
provoking, as the old doctor observed, doing jobs for 
nothing, giving people such bad habits. “The Al- 
mighty,” said the uld doctor sends people into the 
world without charge or fee; it is the least thing, then, 
that they pay body-rent and taxes to the doctor who 
keeps them in repair. Besides, Miss Patty,” persisted 
the old doctor to that worthy and industrious spinster, 
who never failed to bring him word how well Sandy’s. 
arm was doing, or how “ Tue New Doctor,” as the 
inhabitant of Daleview was now designated, had vac- 
cinated such a child, or cured anotherof the croup, 
or, such was his humanity, volunteered to “ doctor” 
widow Lane’s cow and the tinker’s ponys “ Besides, 
Miss Patty, no one need tell me—I know the value of 
medicine—I remember the cost of a medical education 
in the good old times, when a doctor’s wig and cane 
cost more than a course of lectures now, at one of 
their new-fangled hospitals—when the profession was 
respected—when the doctor's opinion, even on secular 
matters, was so valued, that it was requested before 
the squire’s or the rector’s—when children dared not 
play if he appeared at the other end of the street—and 
the taking out of his snuff-bex commanded the most 
profound silence in an assembly-reom; but, my good 
Miss Patty, this man wears a blue coat, a black stock, 
and prescribes, I understandifor cows and ponies; and 
yet, after that, in defiance of the evidence of their 
own senses, people: are weak enough to think well of 


his opinion.” . 
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“ Ay, indeed, Doctor Doddsley, and more people 
than you think, think well either of his opinion or‘his 
man’s :—just ask your own maid, at whose gate she 
stood last night when you were in bed with the lum- 


Poor old Doctor! he was little aWare 6f the turns 
and twistings of popularity—he little thought that 
human nature could be so oblivious of past services— 
that people whom he had bled, blistered, and medi- 
cined, secundum artem, for five-and-twenty years, could 
have forgotten those services. He trusted that they 
would remember the resolution he evinced in with- 
standing every modern improvement—thinking, as he 
declared, that human life was too precious to be tam- 
pered with by any medicine whose utility had not 
been established by a twenty years’ trial—atier that he 
might be brought to use it, but not before. 

He little thought, good man, while dozing in his 
wicker arm-chair—his feet resting in all the ease of 
black-listen slippers, upon his own particular cushion 
—that the very children whom he had been the means 
of bringing safely into the world, were meditating 
tricks upon “ Doctor Sangrado,” aud that others who 
had grown up to men and women’s estate laughed at 
his pretensions and opinions: the truth was he had 
been a long time out of favour—the inhabitants of 
Sution Hill had grown impatient of his despotism, and 
the “ New Doctor” had arrived at the very time when 
poor Doddsley’s star was on the decline: even the old 
people decided in favour of the new candidate (if can- 
didate he could be called,) who never declared his 
profession—and only smiled when any of his poor 
neighbours (the only ones he was at all familiar with) 
complimented him on his skill. His servant never 
heard his master’s degree alluded to without shrugging 
up one shoulder, and growling out, “ Doctor?—augh!” 
Notwithstanding his reserve, Mr. Harrang grew in 
favour with rich and poor; the village belles (they 
were limited to four)}—declared him “ the most interest- 
ing gentleman who had ever resided at Sutton Hill.” 
Master Flare himself proclaimed that he never served 
a gentleman he should be so happy to oblige, in either 
the wholesale or retail way; and the widow, whose 
cow he had cured, hit upon a sentence describing him 
so accurately, that it deserves to be recorded— 

“ His voice,” said she, “is the music, and his face 
the sunshine of the mourner’s sick-room.” 

Poor Patty had become an object of such aversion 
to the “new doctor’s gentleman,” that she was more 
shut out from news—from the news she loved so well 
—than any one else in the village. She had never 
been able to penetrate into the shrubberies of Dale- 
view, being always stopped at the gate by the Cerbe- 
rus, who, shrugging up his shoulder until it nearly 
touched his ear, exclaimed—*“ Want the doctor ’?— 
augh!” and immediately ran the bolt at the bottom of 
the gate, to prevent the possibility of entrance. Once, 
indeed, she thought she had hit upon a plan to insure 
an interview. She tied a kerchief round her head, as 
if a toothache had taken possession of her withered 
face. Her aversion, as usual, was sentinel at the gate 
before she laid her hand upon the latch, and had slip- 
ped the bolt ere she could prevent it. To her enactment 
of acute suffering he only replied— 

“ Bad tooth ?—augh! Didn’t know you had a tooth! 
—augh. ‘New Doctor’—why you don’t suppose my 
master’s a woodman, to hew up stumps? Doctor ?— 
augh !” 

This was a rare piece of eloquence for him, and 
having given utterance thereto he turned away, leav- 
ing Miss Patty to tear the kerchief from her face, and 
vent her spleen in bitter exclamations and still more 
bitter tears. What is so bitter as a disappointed wo- 
man !——-But enough of village gossippings—they are 
the thorns upon the roses of retirement; and there are 
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not felt the sharpness of the other! business j 
now with the little Luseombes. 7 : 
The three children were playing in the valley, which 
deepened into a stream at the bottom of the Dell one 
of those delicious streams whose presence is felt before 
it is seen. The vegetation, so green and luxuriant, 
had overgrown its banks, and the musical Murmur of 
its fine trickling waters tinkled beneath the glitteri 
foliage. You felt as if in the presence of some ian 
deity; the air so pure and fresh—the trees—iwe began 
our story in May, gentle reader, and it is now Autumn) 
—the trees cherishing those leaves, which, in more 
exposed situations, had already fallen, were covered 
with the most luxuriant greenery ; the trembling aspen 
quivered in the breeze, as if echoing the murmurs of 
the streamlet. The greatest lovers of cities and their 
splendours could not fail to appreciate the silent 
of that holy spot: the love of nature, the often unae. 
knowledged apprehension of her beauty, is implanted 
in every bosom, however it may be disguised by affeé. 
tion or chilled by circumstances : its possessor may riot 
be able to name it by its name ; yet, though the tongue 
refuse its tribute of applause to the beautiful works of 
God, the heart beats in silent eloquence, when— 


“ The clear depth of noontide, with glittering motion, 
O’erflows the long glens, an aerial ocean; 

When the earth and the heavens, in union profound, 
Lie blended in beauty, that knows not a sound!” 


The weather for many days had been happily calm 
—the mossy excrescences of the wild rose, and the 
soft scarlet berries of the honey-suckles, bryony, and 
viburnum were covered with the silken threads which 
the gossamer-spider hangs on every blade of grass. 
Occasionally the exquisite stillness of nature was dis 
turbed by the clapping of pigeons’ wings, as they rose 
from the distant stubbles; and still more freq 
the joyous laugh of Marion Luscombe, or the childish 
prattle of her little sister, fell upon the ear in tones 
which told of the pure, perfect happiness of infaney. 
Alfred lay beneath the shadow of a mountain-ash, and 
the volume he had been reading was by his side. 

“Bend down your head, dear brother,” exclaimed 
Marion, “and let me crown you with this wreath of 
laurel, as they used to crown the old Roman conquer 
ors, that you read to us about not an hour since.” 

“But I am no conqueror, Marion,” said the boy, 
looking into her face, “ and—listen to me—I think I 
shall soon be conquered.” 

“ You, Alfred ?” she replied, ringing a merry laugh, 
while her hands, still holding the wreath she had woven, 
dropt upon her knees in the prettiest of all attitudes— 
you conquered, my own brother? 1 should not like 
you to be a coward.” 

“I may be conquered without being a coward, 
Marion !” 

“ By whom, dear brother?” 

The boy in his turn looked eagerly, yet with a firm 
expression, inte his sister's face; their eyes met, and 
Marion observed that his cheek flushed while he re 
plied, in a low earnest voice, after a pause— 

“ By DEATH, my sister.” 

When he had spoken, his cheek paled as quickly a 
it had flushed, and his words, accompanied as they 
were by his changed expression, struck such @ terror 
to the girl’s heart, that casting the triumphal wreath 
far from her, she threw herself into his arms and burst 
into tears. 

Poor Marion! a minute had not elapsed when these 
eyes, now overflowing with the waters of sorrew, 
were dancing in laughter; and yet as she clung ©, 
and sobbed upon her brother’s bosom, she felt as if her 
heart would break. The grief of childhood is more 
fleeting than its joy; suddenly, sorrow ceased to agitate 





few who, while inhaling the perfume of the one, have 


her trembling lips—tears rested on the long lashes of 
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her eyes—she pressed her small palms on the full 
cheeks of her brother—~she kissed his forehead, and 
thea exclaimed, as the torrent of happiness rolled back 
into its place— 

“You, Alfred—you talk of death! You! your cheeks 
are round—-your forehead cool—there can be no ach- 
ing in that beautiful brow, which mamma blesses 
when you sleep, brother, and calls so like our father's. 
Oh! say it does not ache—I know it does not” 

“Jt does not ache, Marion—and yet it feels so 
heavy !” 

“ Ay, that it is, Alfred; you have moped yourself 
with that stupid history-book. ‘ Death!’ death never 
looked like you; shall [ repeat Young Lochinvar for 
you, or sing Jock of Hazeldean, or shall Dora dance? 
Or shall Tray beg? poor Tray! you have made even 
Tray look sad: see how he pushes his cold nose into 
your hand, and’ gives his paw, and whines! For shame 
—be merry, Tray—dear Alfred is not ill.” 

But Alfred was ill, and his illness increased so ra- 
pidly, that Marion rejoiced, as they reached the stile, 
at meeting Mr. Harrang’s taciturn servant, who shoul- 
dered “ Master Alfred” as he would have shouldered 
a musket, and carried him up the hill. 

“Set me down—set me dewn, before [ come within 
sight of mamma's window,” said the kind boy; “she 
will think me worse than [ am if I am carried.” 

“I think, Miss, that young master is likely to want 
better advice than the old doctor or the new doctor, 
angh! can give ; so, if madam pleases, I'll go off to the 
next town for a proper doctor!” 

But Marion could not reply to his kindly eloquence, 
for she was trying to keep back the tears which the 
certainty of her beloved brother's illness again sent 
flowing from her eyes. 

The old doctor came, and the new doctor, though 
not sent for, called almost hourly to inquire after Alfred 
Luscombe ; the physician of H , an able and skilful 
man, came also; but the boy’s presentiment was fear- 
fully realized—he was attacked by brain fever of the 
most violent kind, and sank, poor fellow! beneath its 
strength, after much bodily suffering. It was a sad 
and mournful sight in that sweet cottage—the widow- 
ed mother bending over the death-bed of her only son 
—of him, the brave and beautiful, whose every mo- 
ment and thought had been so many copies of his 
buried father;—the cherished love of years was 
blighted—the heart was emptied of its hope; in her 
despair she forgot she still had other children, and 
called out in her anguish, “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” The loved one’s hand was 
clasped in hers, and when she yielded to her grief, she 
felt the pressure of his fingers upon hers; he opened 
his eyes—dim and heavy though they were—for the 
glare of fever had departed frum them, and jcit them 
covered by the films of death. 

“ Stoop, mother, and kiss me,” murmured the boy. 
“T cannot see you; but God has not forsaken me, nor 
you. Mother, there is one not far off who loves you, 
I think, as well as I did. Mother, your husband is 
with God. 1 shall soon be with both: let not my 
sisters remain without protection. I know he loves 
you. In the twilight I have heard him listen for your 
voice ;—I have seen him watch you in the dale, and 
by the hawthorn brake ;—and [I was angry—I was 
selfish—t{ could not bear that you should love but us. 
But I learnt—listen, for my strength is going, though, 
mother, I have no pain—I learnt wisdom: J learnt it 
from the wood-pigeons. Two had built their nest in 
the large beech-tree, and Abel Morley shot one—I 
know not which—but the lone one mourned upon. its 
Rest: it was.so sad to hear: its moans; it mourned for 
two. whole days—years in a pigeon’s life, their lives 
ate short;—-two days it mourned; and then it flew 
away, and brought another pigeon from the woeds; 





other in deeds of kindness to the soft callow. Mother 
do you read my wisdom?” 

The boy died that evening, just as the sun was 
sinking, and his mother buried him in the greenest 
corner of Sutton church-yard, just where, standing on 
the stile, a little beyond his grave, you can discern 
the streamlet, like a thread of silver, winding its way 
across the meadows after its escape from the shadows 
and coverts of the dell. Marion planted a red-berried 
mouniain-ash at his head, and litthe Dora covered the 
grave with cowslips and prinsroses. 

Time passed on. Patty was positively withering 
away from inaction. Since poor Alfred’s death nothing 
had aroused the sympathies of the village: the black- 
smith’s wife, to be sure, had presented her husband 
with twins, but then they were doing “as well as 
could be expected.” The Miss Doubles, of the large 
dairy farm, had bought French instead of English me- 
rinos, which was set down as a piece of unpardonable 
extravagance. Master Flare’s nose turned purple in 
the frost (Patty declared it was from standing with his 
hat off in the snow while talking to Mrs. Luscombe.) 
And the curate’s cat produced a kitten with three legs 
(the County Herald declared it had five.) The old 
doctor continued to rail at the new; and the new me- 
dico was declared to want spirit because he never 
railed at the old, but let—as Patty very truly observed 
—the best practice “ slip through his fingers,” revers- 
ing the order of things established time out of mind, 
and devoting all his attention to the poor instead of 
the rich. ‘The summer had come again, and the prim- 
roses and cowslips blossomed and faded on Alfred’s 
grave—types of his early death. Marion had not for- 
gotten her brother, yet could all but smile when his 
name was mentioned: litthe Dora had forgotten him ; 
but there was one who never could forget:—could the 
mother cease to weep her first-born! In the silent night, 
by the silver stream, under the mountain-ash alone, 
alone with her tears, alone during the dreary winter, 
she waited for the spring, but the fresh breath of April 
murmured to her of him whose spring had been blight- 
ed even unto death. Not that Mrs. Luscombe in- 
dulged in grief to the exclusion of her duties; her 
danghters were growing in beauty beneath her eyes, 
and she prayed that they might also grow in guodness. 
Yet even with her Time was performing his blessed 
office, of which we seldom think, and for which we 
are seldom thankful; he was extracting slowly, but 
surely, the stings from many wounds—withdrawing 
the canker from many hearts—and performing his 
miracles silently and truly—passing with healing on 
his wings over a thankless multitude! 

The dearth of news continued at Sutton Hill; Patty 
moped—the old doctor declared her tongue was palsied: 
when one evening she espied the curate’s maid, Kate 
Brunt, calling first at the parish clerk's, then at the 
bell-ringers’, (the bell-ringers very appropriately lived 
in Bell-alley, at the corner of Belle-vieu, and their 
names were Bill Bell, Jack Bell, and Tom Bell,) and 
then, trotting off into a new haberdasher’s shop which 
out-flared Master Flare’s grocery; thither Patty follow- 
ed Kate, an undefined hope fluttering round her heart 
that some one was dead, or married, or born—any 
thing, any thing in the world for a change. It so 
happened that Master Flare, the old doctor's damsel, 
the blacksmith’s wife, and two or three others, were 
in the shop when Patty entered, and they were stand+ 
ing so closely together that they positively threw into 
obscurity the crossed pile of ginghams, muslins, and 
sixpenny prints, which Master Grogram had piled on 
architectural principles in the centre of his shop, Kate, 
it would appear, had commenced her story. 

“The pearl-white if you please, Master Grogram,” 
said the smiling girl; “ten yards—and then Master 
Flare, as the parlour door was a little ajar, and is right 





and they two hatched the young—surpassing each the 


facing: the kitchen, where I wag all alone by. myself; F 
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could not help hearing——(Master Grogram, a blue- 
white silk handkerchief can never go with a pearl- 
white riband; I must have a match—call that a match? 
why that’s French white—thank you, that will do— 
now get me down the bobbinet—master said he would 
pay for all.”) 

“Well for you, I’m sure,” said the old doctor's 
maid ; “my master will never say that to me; if he 
did, would not I get a smart rig-out ?” 

“Goon with your story, Kate,” said Patty peevishly, 
“ that is, if you have one to tell.” 

“You need not wait to hear it,” retorted Kate, 
laughing, “ if you do not like; where was I? Oh, all 
alone by myself ig the kitchen; it was the dog who 
pushed open the parlour door after they went in.” 

“They! who?” exclaimed and inquired the spin- 
ster. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,” growled 
forth Master Flare. 

“Went in, and then I heard the most movingest 
story I ever heard in all my days; if you believe me, 
I cried all the time, and so did master; we both cried 
—cried onr eyes out—but | can do nothing but laugh 

“now; it will be such a noble wedding: (that is the 
very net, Master Grogram—white ground with white 
spots; I like white spots better than white sprigs— 
they look so much innocenter)—such a noble wedding, 
to be sure ; my Lord will have it grand” 

“Lord! what Lord?” exclaimed the agonized old 
maid. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,” repeated 
Master Flare. 

“Oh, if you had but heard the dear gentleman tell 
how he had loved her from her childhood, and how, 
great and grand as he was, she had refused him be- 
cause she loved his cousin, a young, handsome gentle- 
man, better, preferring poverty and love; and if you 
had heard how he remained single for her sake, and 
how he followed her from place to place when he 
found she was a widow, and at last got a sort of pro- 
mise from her, that if he continued in the same mind 
for another year, and did not speak to or come near 
her, she would then marry him; and how he changed 
his grand name, so that his living in a village might 
not create suspicion, and that he might as he said, 











‘breathe the same air she breathed, and be near in 
case sorrow or sickness visited her’ Oh!” ex- 
claimed the kind-hearted girl, “ it makes me cry again 
to think of it, and of the trouble she had in losing that 
angel ; and now the year’s up—and she has consented | 
—and they'll be married to-morrow morning—and 
she’ll be my lady ;—and now, Master Grogram, let me 
look at the white gloves.” 

“Kate Brunt, for the sake of mercy, tell me who 
you are speaking of?” exclaimed the panting Patty. 

“Of Lord George Luscombe, known as Mr. Har- 
rang!” 

“A Lord George turn doctor, and cure people— 
only think !” exclaimed the old doctor's maid. 

“He cured people for amusement ; your master kills 
them for the same reason, I suppose,” replied the pert, 
pretty Kate. 

“ Augh, augh!” exclaimed some one from behind 
the architectural pile of “soft goods:” and Patty’s 
deadly foe came forward, shrugging his shoulder and 
laughing his most unmusical laugh, to the confusion of 
the curate’s maid, who tore a glove in endeavouring 
to force the left on the right hand. 

“And Mrs. Luscombe will be again a bride?” said 
the blacksmith’s wife; “ well, even if she is not so 
happy as with her first love, it is something to be a 
lady.” 

“ And,” continued Kate, “to have some one to love 
her, and protect her children.” 

“There is one thing I want to know,” inquired 








Master Flare of Antony; “1 heard your Master say 





that he had served under the same standard ag the old 
doctor—what did he mean by that?” 

“ Augh!” replied Antony, who had been soldier 
in his early days—“ and so he did—didn’t he serve ag 
a great officer? kill—and cause to be killed—using 
lead boluses instead of mercury; only he put people 
out of pain quickly. Same standard—augh King 
Death.” 

«And after all there is no ‘ New Doctor?” exclaimed 
the bewildered Patty. 

“If there is,” said Master Grogram, who piqued 
himself upon correct and delicate phraseology, « if 
there is, doubilees, ladies and gentlemen, he has to 
thank our guod village of Sutton Hill for his diploma.” 


——— 
THE PRINTING-PRESS IN TURKEY: 


Mr. Mountsivart ELPHINSTONE, in his very inte. 
resting Account of the Kingdom of Caubul (a coun 
near the higher waters of the indus, between India 
and Persia,) and of the scaitered Afghan tribes, de. 
pendant thereon, gives the following anecdote of the 


Naikpeekhail, wlo, !ikc the rest, profess the Mahome. 
tan religion, but wre so Larbareus that even reading is 
looked down on #s an winnaniy accomplishment among 


them. 

“Some men of the Naikpeekhail found a Mollah, or 
doctor of the Mahometan faith, copying the Khoran, 
or their Bible, aud not well understanding the case, 
they struck his head off, saying, ‘ You tell us these 
books come from God, and here you are making them 
yourself.’ ” 

The Turks are not quite so ignorant as this, but 
even they, not many years ago, when Sultan Selim 
introduced the art of printing, were led to believe that 
it was sinful to print the Khoran—that nothing but the 
pen and hand-writing could, without impiety, multiply 
the copies of their scriptures. Other works might go 
through the press, but unfortunately, at the time, the 
Turks read no book except the Khoran, and so the 
inestimable benefit of printing was to be thrown away 
upon them! This absurd prejudice originated in, or 
was kept alive by, the Turkish copyists who gained a 
livelihood by transcribing the Khoran, each copy of 
which cost the people a hundred times as much as the 
cory the press could have afforded, and the printed 
copy, besides, would have been infinitely the more 
distinct and legible of the two. 

The present Sultan, among his many reforms and 
improvements, lias succeeded to set the press to work 
in earnest. Many elementary works have been 
printed, sere three or four of a higher character, on 
History aini general Geography ; and now a newspaper 
(that novelty tur the Turks!) comes regularly from the 
Sultan’s printing-oflices, and is circulated through the 
vast empire. We are informed by a friend, who 
writes from Constantinople, that it is a very interesting 
sight to see the eflects that have already sprung from 
these salutary measures. Instead of every coffee-house 
being crowded as it used to be, by idle, silent, stupified 
loungers, doing nothing but smoking their pipes, you 
find them now (in less numbers indeed, which is also 
a good thing,) occupied by men attentively reading 
the newspaper, or conning over “ the last new work,” 
neatly printed, and sold at a very cheap price. Before 
this, and almost up to last year, they were in the com 
dition that all Europe was in four hundred years ago, 
or previously to the invention of printing, when only 
the comparatively rich could afford to buy a book or 
any thing to read. Even on the quays of the port, and 
in the Bazaars of Constantinople, you now see 
occupying their leisure moments with the productions 
of the press, which is thus becoming day by day more 
and more active. 
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HOLYROODHOUSE. 


Hoxyroopuovse, the palace of the Scottish kings, 
was originally a convent (as its popular name of the 
Abbey implies,) founded by David I. It originated, 
as is usual with such buildings, in a miracle. The 
prince was in danger of perishing through the fury of 
a stag which had turned to bay, when a miraculous 
cross rose up between and saved him. When the 
church of the Holy Rood arose on this spot. David 
granted it to the canons regular of Saint Augustin, 
with a thousand immunities and privileges, not the 
least singular of which was the,tithe of the whales 
and sea monsters taken on thé coast from the river 
Almond to Colbrand’s Path. 

It is uncertain when the monastery became a royal 
residence; but we know that it was inhabited by 
James IV., and that the buildings called Queen Mary’s 
apartments were built by James V. Soon after this 
addition was made, the whole was burnt by the Eng- 
lish in 1544; but like other Gothic edifices, (in cases 
where gunpowder was not employed for their destrue- 
tion) the injury it sustained from such a disaster was 
comparatively trifling. At the Reformation, the mo- 
nastery was, of course suppressed; but the buildings 
remained a royal residence. 

In the year 1650, the palace was again burnt by 
the English, and this time with better success; for all 
was destroyed except one tower, and the adjoining 
buildings, the apartments of Queen Mary. A new 
palace was erected on the site by Charles IT.; which 
is the Holyroodhouse of to-day. The chapel was 
also repaired, and fitted up anew; but James IL. 
with the madness (or piety!) of his devoted family, 
held in it publicly the idolatrous orgies of the mass— 


as his subjects called them—and hurried on an insur- 
rection of the citizens, in the course of -which the 


whole interior was destroyed. Another attempt was 
made to repair it, and a new roof was thrown over its 
walls of six hundred years. But the fiat had gone 
forth. The architects were inspired with a spirit of 
absurdity to which there is no parallel in the history 
of the art. They imposed upon the ancient walls a 
roof of solid stone; and in two years after the whole 
structure fell to the ground. The ruins which remain 
are beautiful and picturesque; and since it has now 
‘ become impossible merely to repair and preserve, I 
sincerely hope that the rage for improvement will 
leave them so. 

The ancient part of the palace, containing the 
apartments of Mary, remains to this day in the same 
state as when the Rose of Scotland was transplanted 
to the cell, where she was destined to wither and die. 
The reader is presented with a view of one of these 
chambers. It is small—it does not boast of any thing 
resembling regal magnificence: yet let him look well. 
This is a corner famous in history. Here perhaps 
was decided the fate of the queen of Scots.. The area 
of that small room is crowded with shadows; its roof 
Tings with the screams of beauty, the imprecations of 
murder, the groans of death; its floor, saturated with 
blood, retains to this hour the “ damned spot.” 

I do not say with Robertson that “the low birth 
and indigent condition of Rizio placed him in a sta- 
tion in which he ought naturally to have remained 
unknown to posterity;” nor do I think it any “ con- 
descension” whatever in the historian “ to record his 
adventures.” I do not say or think these things, 
because I have read, among others, the histories which 
that elegant and careful author wrote; and I am 
therefore aware of the important parts which men of 
low birth and indigent condition are called upon by 
their fate - genius, to perform. Rizio, however, was 

M 








not one of those sons of destiny who rise above their 
fellows by the force of courage or talent. He was.in 
all probability a man of elegant tastes, showy acquire- 
ments and prepossessing manners: but he was nothing 
more. His ambition was bounded by the desire to 
retain the queen's favour, and to show the whole 
nation the lofty pinnacle on which he stood. This is 
decisive with regard to his character: he was low 
born in mind as well as body: no great man was ever 
fond of parade or fine clothes, 

In the palace of a young and ‘beautiful queen, 
however, who had been brought up at a court where 
accomplishments passed for virtues, Rizio speedily rose 
to distinction. It matters not what was his original 
rank: the lower the better; for the contrast between 
him and his fellows would make the soft and subtle 
Italian stand out in still higher relief. At any rate, 
he became Mary’s secretary—her confidant—her fa- 
vourite ; and, by a natvral consequence, he became an 
object of detestation to every body but those who ex- 
pected to rise through his interest. 

The proximate cause of the king’s deadly hate has 
often been sought after by historians ; but it is difficult 
to trace to ils motives the waywardness of a spoiled 
boy. Darnley was born only a fool; but personal 
vanity, uniting with the prodigious fortune which had 
befallen him, tinged his folly with a certain hue of 
madness. But for this he would have been a puppet 
in the hands of his more talented wife ; and the life of 
Mary would have been as tranquil, and her conduct, 
perhaps as prudent, as those of other women who are 
blest with obedient husbands. 

But it is needless to imagine what might have been. 
We have now before us the small, private, retired 
apartment of Mary, adjoining her bed-chamber. It is 
called a “ cabinet” in history; and perhaps was all 
she could boast as a boudoir—a room, a closet, no 
matter what—where a woman retires from the weari- 
ness of society, to pout, to sigh, or to weep, to hope or 
remember, to joy or grieve ; a corner, in short, which 
is her own, and where no one can enter unsummoned. 

On the ninth of March, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-six, the arrangements of that 
little room were somewhat different. ‘The heavy table 
which you see on the right was in the middle-of the 
floor ; and the rich, antique-looking chair by the side 
of the fire-place was at the head of that table. Thereon 
Mary sat; and around the board were five other chairs, 
and five of those flattering illusions whom a queen 
calls friends. One of them was her secretary, Rizio. 

It is seven o’clock in the evening. The song, the 
tale, the jest have gone round. The poor and low- 
born Italiari feels an intoxication, finer, more delicate, 
yet more intense, than wine could produce. The 
beautiful queen'is happy:—I do not recall the word ; 
she forgets the past, she dreams not of the futere— 
she enjoys, and. therefore is she happy. Hark! There 
is a noise without—a dull, harsh, yet quick, disagree- 
able sound. Look towards the door. Who is there? 
Shadows! shadows !—dim, flitting, indefinite. I must 
have recourse to the master-seer, to whom is given, 
not only to behold, but to command the spectres of 
history. 

“There comes the fierce fanatic Ruthven—party 
hatred enabling him to bear the armour which would 
otherwise weigh down a form extenuated by wasting 
disease. See how his writhen features show under 
the hollow helmet, like those of a corpse tenanted by 
a demon, whose vindictive purpose looks out at the 
flashing eyes, while the visage has the stillness of 
death. Yonder appears the tall form of the bay 
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Darnley, as goodly in person as vascillating in reso- 
lution ; yonder he advances with hesitating step, and 
yet more hesitating purpose, his childish form having 
already overcome his childish passion. * * * * 

“Summon up the Postulate, George Douglas, the 
most active of the gang. Let him arise at your call 
—the claimant of wealth which he does not possess— 
the partaker of the illustrious blood of Douglas, but 
which in his veins is sullied with illegitimacy. Paint 
him the ruthless, the daring, the ambitious—so nigh 
greatness, yet debarred from it—so near to wealth, yet 
excluded from possessing it—a political Tantalus, 
ready to do or dare any thing to terminate his neces- 
sities, and assert his imperfect claims. * * * * 

“Who comes next? Yon tall, thin-made, savage- 
looking man, with the petronel in his hand, must be 
Andrew Ker, of Faldonside, a brother's son, I believe, 
of the celebrated Sir David Ker, of Cessford ; his look 
and bearing those of a border freebooter ; his disposition 
so savage, that during the fray in the cabinet, he pre- 
sented his loaded piece at the bosom of the young and 
beautiful queen, that queen also being within a few 
weeks of becoming a mother!” 

Behind these were many other phantom-like heads; 
and Mary could see that the eyes of all were bent 
with a steady glare upon Rizio. With the presence of 
mind, however, which rarely forsook her, she demand- 
ed the purport of their coming. The victim read the 
answer in their eyes, before their lips had shaped the 
words ; and he ran behind his mistress, and took hold 
of the folds of her gown. 

The “divinity that doth hedge a king” was un- 
known in Scotland. Mary had only her beauty, her 
tears, her prayers, her shrieks, to interpose ; and these 
were unavailing. Darnley, who had forced on the 
work of murder, and had repeatedly threatened to do 
the deed himself, and unassisted, stood hesitating ter- 
rified, open-mouthed, gazing on the scene like a man 
in a dream; when the Postulate, Douglas, snatched 
his dagger from the king’s girdle, and struck it into 
the body of the secretary, almost in the arms of his 
royal mistress. The signal was given. Rizio was 
dragged through the apartment into the adjoining bed- 
chamber, and to the head of the staircase; where he 
fell, afier having received fifty-six wounds. Mary 
continued to weep, to struggle, to scream; but when 
she learnt that all was over, she dried her eyes; and 
sat calmly down. “It shall be dear blood to some of 
you!” muttered she; a speech that was remembered 
eleven months after, when Darnley received a still 
more sudden death in the Kirk of Field. 

We now enter the room into which Rizio was 
dragged from her presence—the bed-chamber of the 
queen. The furniture is the same as when Mary 
slept in it; and part of the drapery was wrought by 
her own hand. 

It is impossible to contemplate this spot without 
emotion. Of all the personages of history, Mary 
Stewart, at the distance of two centuries and a half, 
is the nearest and most palpable. There are few of 
our Scottish youths who have not fought for her, as 
for a lovely and calumniated mistress. 1 myself, when 
a boy, have more than once been covered with blood 
in her cause. 

Mary’s life was a series of calamities: and yet, 
perhaps, were the computation accurately made up, 
she enjoyed more of happiness than her prosperous 
rival. Her’ brief, but frequent gleams of sunshine 
were bright and beautiful. She enjoyed the triumphs 
of love and beauty; at the most disastrous period of 
her life she was surrounded by warm and faithful 

friends; her death was religious, tranquil, almost 
joyful. Elizabeth, on the contrary, though a great 
and fortunate queen, was an unhappy woman. Her 
life was spent in a struggle against nature ; and when 
‘the dreams of ambition were dissipated by the approach 


of death, she found that her existence had bee: 
blank. The discovery was made too late. The oh 
that had fled could not be recalled—nor the blod ot 
Essex, which she had spilt; and she closed a love 
joyless, yet brilliant existence, in melancholy 
despair. 

The castle, at the opposite, or western e i 
of the Old Town, is situated upon a precipitous rock 
three hundred feet high, and accessible only from the 
east. The walls comprehend an area of about six 
acres, and the arsenal, together with the other apart- 
ments appropriated for the same purpose, is capable of 
containing thirty thousand stand of arms. The build. 
ings surround a square court, the east side havi 
formerly been the royal apartments. It was here, in 
a small room on the ground floor, that Mary, on the 
19th of June, 1566, was delivered of the heir of the 
two kingdoms. 


The history of the Castle is of course the history of 


Edinburgh ; and the history of Edinburgh, under the 
later princes, is that of the whole country. | am 
unable, therefore, to give even a sketch of the vicis. 
situdes of this fortress; but I cannot refrain from re. 
ferring to an incident which occurred during the reign 
of Bruce—and which, besides, will serve as an intro- 
duction to some account of the arms and military 
habits of the Scots. 

The Castle at that time was strongly garrisoned 
by the English, end commanded by Piers Leland, a 
Lombard. This man would appear to have had but 
little liking to the cause: at least, in some way or 
other, he became an object of suspicion to the gar. 
rison; and when Randolph, the celebrated Earl of 
Moray, appeared before the fortress, he was laid hold 
of, and shut up in a dungeon. The Scots, however, 
received no advantage from the confusion which this 
proceeding must have occasioned; a new governor 
was elected whose courage and fidelity were wy. 
doubted ; and, as Randolph gazed upon the magnificent 
rock, accessible only from one quarter, and in that 
quarter so completely defended as to be altogether 
impregnable, he felt that his errand would be in vam 

In the history of fortresses like this we usually find, 
that if captured at all, it is by an attack upon precisely 
that point where the attempt seems not only hopeless 
but absurd. In the present case, it is unknown whe 
ther the Scottish earl, while gazing at the bare, rugged, 
and in some places perpendicular surface of the rock, 
allowed even the idea to enter his mind of an exploit 
which must have seemed impossible to a wild goat. 
While in this occupation, however, he was accosted 
by one of his men-at-arms with the question, “ Do you 
think it impracticable, my lord?” Randolph tamed 
his eyes upon the querist, a man a little past the prime 
of life, but of a firm, well-knit figure, and bearing in 
his bright eye, and bold and open brow, indications of 
an intrepidity which had already made him remark- 
able in the Scottish army. 

“Do you mean the rock, Francis?” said the earl; 
“perhaps not—if we could borrow the wings of our 
gallant hawks.” 

*« There are wings,” replied Francis, with a thought- 
ful smile, “as strong, as buoyant, and as daring. My 
father was keeper of yonder fortress.” 

“ What of that? you speak in riddles.” 

“T was then young, reckless, high-hearted ; I was 
mewed up in that convent-like castle; my mistress 
was in the plain below”— 

“ Well, what then?” 

“'Sdeath, my Lord, can you not imagine that I 
speak of the wings of Love? Every night I descent- 
ed that steep at the witching hour, and every morning, 
before the dawn,I crept back to my barracks. | 
constructed a light twelve-foot ladder, by means of 
which I was able to pass the places that are perper 





dicular ; and so well, at length, did I become acquaint 
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night, I found my way as easily as when the moonlight 
enabled me to see my love in the distance, waiting 
for me at the cottage door.” 

“You are a daring, desperate—noble fellow, 
Francis! However, your mistress is now gone; your 
mistress” — 

“She is dead: say no more: but another has taken 
her place.” 

“ Ay, ay, it is the soldier’s way. Women will die, | 
or even grow old, and what are we to do? Come, 
who is your mistress now?” 

My Country. What I have done for love, I can 
do again for honour; and what J can accomplish, you, 
noble Randolph, and many of your comrades, can do 
far better. Give me thirty picked men, and a twelve- | 


ed with the route, that in the darkest and po 


foot ladder, and the fortress is our own!” 

The Earl of Moray, whatever his real thoughts of | 
the enterprise might have been, was not a man to 
refuse such a challenge. A ladder was provided, and 
thirty men chosen from the troops; and in the middle 
of a dark night, the party, commanded by Randolph 
himself, and guided by William Francis, set forth on 
their desperate enterprise. 

By catching at crag after crag, and digging their 
fingers into the interstices of the rock, they succeeded 
in mounting a considerable way; but the weather was 
now so thick, they could receive but little assistance 
from their eyes; and thus they continued to climb, 
almost in utter darkness, like men struggling up a 
precipice in the night-mare. They at length reached 
a shelving table of the cliff, above which the ascent, 
for ten or twelve feet, was perpendicular; and having 
fixed their ladder, the whole party lay down to recover 
breath. 

From this place they could hear the tread and 
voices of the “ check-watches,” or patrol, above ; and 
surrounded by the perils of such a moment, it is not 
wonderful that some illusions may have mingled with 
their thoughts. They even imagined that they were 
seen from the battlements ; although, being themselves 
unable to see the warders, this was highly improbable. 
It became evident, notwithstanding, from the words 
they caught, here and there, m the pauses of the night- 
wind, that the conversation of the English soldiers 
above related to a surprise of the castle; and, at 
length, these appalling words broke like thunder on 
their ears— 

“Stand! I see you well!” A fragment of the 
rock was hurled down at the same instant; and, as 
rushing from crag to crag, it bounded over their heads, 
Randolph and his brave followers, in this wild, help- 
less, and extraordinary situation, felt the damps of mor- 





tal terror gathering upon their brow, as they clung, 
with a death-grip, to the precipice. 

The startled echoes of the rock were at length 
silent, and so were the voices above. The adven- 
turers paused, listening breathless; no sound was 
heard but the sighing of the wind, and the measured 
tread of the sentinel, who had resumed his walk. The 
men thought they were in a dream, and no wonder ; | 
for the incident just mentioned, which is related by | 
Barbour, was one of the most singular coincidences | 
that ever occurred. The shout of the sentinel, and 
the missile he had thrown, were merely a boyish 
freak ; and, while listening to the echoes of the rock, 
he had not the smaliest idea that the sounds which 
gave pleasure to him, carried terror and almost despair 
into the hearts of the enemy. 

The adventurers, half uncertain whether they were 
not the victims of some illusion, determined that it 
was as safe to go on as to turn back; and, pursuing 
their laborious and dangerous path, they at length 

hed the bot of the wall. This last barrier 








they scaled by means of their ladder; and, leaping 
down among the astonished check-watches, they cried 


their war-cry, and, im the midst of answering shouts of 
“treason! treason!” notwithstanding the desperate 
resistance of the garrison, captured the Castle of 
Edinburgh. ; 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ASIA MINOR. 


An American missionary and his wife have esta- 
blished a school at Smyrna, for the instruction of chil- 


| dren of both sexes in the English language, and in 


general elementary education, after the most approved 
system. This school is chiefly attended by the chil- 
dren of Eng.ish parents settled in the country. It 
must be productive of important good ; for it is a ‘posi- 
tive fact, that only a few years ago, from the want of 


| some such establishment, and the carelessness of their 


fathers, many of whom had married women of the 
country, these children were not only sadly deficient 
in those rudiments which the poorest among us now 
acquire, but positively ignorant of the Bnglish lan- 
guage. You would meet, fur example, a Mr. John 
this, and a Miss Mary that, with names the most Eng- 
lish, who would not know how to address to you a 
single decent sentence in the idiom of their fathers ; 
and it need scarcely be added, that in English charac- 
ter, intelligence, and energy, they were almost equally 
deficient. T'wo or three respectable families of Dutch 
descent also send their children to this school. 

The other European settlers, who are nearly all 
Catholics, have not yet had the good sense to over- 
come their religious prejudices, and to send their 
children to be educated by a Protestant minister; but, 
even confined as they are, we look upon the labours 
of the respectable American missionary in this part of 
the world as praiseworthy and important. 

What, however, is of still more importance at 
Smyrna, as regards numbers and a whole people, is 
the settlement of a good Greek seminary for the edu- 
cation of the young Greeks. The British consul has 
been recently allowed to take this establisament under 
his special protection; and, with the arms of England 
over its gateway, it has now nothing to fear from the 
Turks, but goes on teaching steadily and quietly. 

An intelligent friend, who was in England a short 
time ago, delighted us with an account of an annual 
examination of the pupils of this Smyrna school. The 
Greeks, who, with all their defects—defects that have 
mainly resulted from the oppression of the Turks, 
and their own want of education—are a quick, intei- 
ligent people, curious, and eager for information, 
crowded the place of assembly, and when, in the 
course of the examination, a son, or a younger brother, 
or any young relative or friend, acquitted himself well, 
their satisfaction and glee were forcibly expressed by 
their animated countenances. It added to our satis- 
faction to learn that many of this audience were com- 
mon sailors or artisans—a proof that education is, as it 
ought to be, cheap, and within the means of the in- 
dustrious poor. A number of the youths thus educated 
are so far advanced in the study of the ancient Greek 
(which glorious language will be graddally restored 
to common use, as the modern Greeks advance in 
civilization,) that they get up and play scenes from the 
tragedies of Euripides. To these representations the 
Greeks of Smyrna throng with the most lively delight. 
They do not at present understand one-third of what 
they hear, but they will “live and learn.” 


a 


Wuat Tully says of war may be appli 
puting; it should be always pe pina. oth eng 
member, that the only end of it is peace’; but generally 
true disputants are like true sportsmen, their whole 
delight is in the pursuit, and a disputant ‘no “nioke 
cares for the truth than the sportsman for the hare. 
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THE OLD MONEY-BROKER. 


BY MRS. CANFIELD. 


I wisn I could make you catch the likeness,—his 
face pale and tawny, a complexion that I would call 
mooney, it looks so much like badly washed Sheffield. 
His hair, brushed smooth, is ashen grey, and lies close 
to his head. His features are assettled and unruffled 
as if moulded in bronze. There are scarcely any 
lashes to his small eyes, which are as yellow as wea- 
sels’ ; his nose sharp, his lips thin ; and his sight always 
protected against the glare of broad day by a green 
lining to the front of his old jockey cap. He speaks 
with a low voice, and never loses his temper in an 
argument with his customers. He is always appa- 
ralled in sable. What his age may be, is all a guess; 
you cannot tell whether he has become old before his 
time, or whether he has so husbanded his youth and 
vigor as to be wearing them out at the lowest possible 
rate. 

His room is as neat as an Englishman's coat; but 
every thing in it is threadbare, from the coverlet on 
the bed to the green baize of the secretary. It seems 
the cold recess of one of those ancient spinsters, who 
who spend the livelong day in rubbing up the old fur- 
niture. And every thing in it is defective or cross- 
grained, even to the fire-brands, in the coldest winter's 
day ; | have never seen them blazing ; but they smoul- 
der away without flame, half smothered in the bed of 
ashes. . 

The life of this man passes away as noiselessly as 

the sands of an antique hour-glass. From the hour 
he rises, to his fit of couching in the evening, all his 
actions are as regular as the movements of a clock.— 
He is nothing better than the model of a man, running 
down and wound up from sun tosun. If a carriage 
rattles by when this man is speaking, he pauses, until it 
has passed, as if he called in his powers, lest he should 
expend the smallest degree more than what is exactly 
necessary. He is for economising the vital move- 
ment, and concentrates every thought and feeling 
within the orbit of I myself. Sometimes the victims 
on whom he preys, talk loud in his room, and get 
very high and angry ; and to that there succeeds an 
unbroken quiet, as in a kitchen, where the pitiless 
cook is not to be turned from her purpose by the noisy 
clatter of a duck, who suffers—and all is once more 
still. 

Until seven o’clock in the evening, he is reserved 
and serious ; but about eight o’clock he unbends from 
his business-like gravity, and the man of notes be- 
comes a very ordinary personage, and not to be disti- 
guished in a crowd from any other man. The change 
seems a mystery more secret than the transmuting of 
gold ; for, indeed, it is the transmuting of a heart of 
metal into one of flesh. Then he will sometimes rub 
his hands together, and has a mirthful style of his own, 
in a small way, with a crackling, hollow laugh, that 
can be seen by his mouth agape, but which can be 
scarcely heard. But in his gayest moments, his con- 
versation is carried on in monosyllables, here and 
there a word, for assent or dissent. 

He is my neighbour; that is to say, he occupies a 
part of the house where I lodge. The house is gloomy 
and damp. - It has neither yard-room nor court, and 
the rooms are only lighted from the street. The 


building is distributed like a cloister, into rooms of 
equal dimensions, tier above tier, each with only one 
door, which opens on a long and common corridor or 
hall, lighted by loop-hole windows. So repulsive is 

cspect of the house that the volatility of a high- 


spirited 


heir generally sabers down into something 





like dejection before he reaches the landing Place of 
my fellow-lodger. Well do the house and he Tesem. 
ble each other—they are like the submarine rock, and 
the oyster which clings to it. His whole life is clan, 
destine. The sole being with whom he holds com, 
munion, socially speaking, is myself. Sometimes 
he comes to my apartment to ask for a little fire, 
to borrow a book or a newspaper; and of even- 
ings, I am the only one permitted to enter his den, o 
to whom he will speak of his own accord. These 
marks of his confidence are the fruits of a seven 
years’ neighbourhood. Ifhe has any relatives or friends, 
I am ignorant of them; neither have I ever seen g 
penny in his possession, but I know that he has an jm. 
mense fortune in the vaults of the bank. But eny how, 
he has sometimes been a martyr to his prudence ; one 
day he chanced to have gold in his pocket, and 
doubloon made its way out and fell on the stairs; a 
fellow-tenant, who was coming up at the same time, 
picked it upand handed it to him. “ That doesn’t belong 
te me!” said he, with a gesture of repulse and gur. 
prise ; “ I never have gold—never bave it about me— 
nor in my house.” 

He makes the coffee for his own breakfast in a smal] 
boiler in the jamb, from which corner of the hearth 
the utensil never stirs. His dinner is brought to him 
from a cook-shop. The old woman who attends to 
the door, at a fixed hour, regularly goes up stairs and 
arranges his room. Finally, by one of those chances 
which Sterne would call predestination, my fellow 
lodger, who so much interests me, is named Gobsech. 

If the social virtues are a religion, this man, thought 
I to myself, must be pronounced an atheist recreant. 
To satisfy myself, concerning the mystery of his nature 
and pleasure, | determined to study him more closely, 
homo duplex, the man and his mind. I like facts bet. 
ter than systems. Instead, then, of being discursive 
in theory, I shall be brief in narrative. 

Last evening I paid a visit to this curious mortal, 
who has made gold his all in all. I found him seated 
in his easy chair, still and fixed as a statue, and his 
eyes rivetted on the mantel-piece, where he seemed 
to be reading tables of discounts. A hand lamp, 
smutty, smoky, with a foot that had once been lacker- 
ed green, casta dull red glare on his bloodless com: 
plexion. Helified his eyes, but spoke not; however, 
as my chair wes drawn out beside him, it was evident 
that I was ex;««ied and welcome. 

“ Does this ! cing,” said I to myself, “ever think? 
Believes he i x Deity, Creator, and Preserver? Does 
he know whai sensibility is? Is woman dear to him? 
Have emotivis of pleasure ever fluttered or unfixed 
that rigid soul?’ Thus did [ pity him as an object, a 
sick man, 2 cripple. Still, I felt, that with a million 
in the bank, he must luxuriate in a sense of power that 
was equal to possessing the whole world at a grasp. 

“ Good day, Gaffer Gobsech!” said I to him. 

He turned his face towards me, and slightly drew 
together his broad, black eye-brows. ‘This charac- 
teristic inflexion was equivalent to the gayest smile of 
one of warmer temperament. 

“ You are as dull to-day,” continued I, “ as the time 
when they told you of the failure of the book- 
seller. Have you met any bad drafts to-day!—this is 
the 31st, I think—” 

It was the first time I had ever spoken to him con- 
cerning money matters. He looked mé full in the face; 
and, with that soft, low-tuned voice, which does not ill 
resemble the irresolute breathings on the flute of 
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learner, he replied, “I was taking a little recrea- 
a cried I, “do you ever take recreation ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and gave me a look of 
pity, and scorn. 

“Do you think,” said he, “that there are no per- 
sons of fancy and taste exvept poets that print verses ?” 

Verses in such a head! thought I. He continued, 
“There is none whose lot is more animated and soul- 
stirring than mine. “Listen,” said he. “ By what I 
shall tell you of this morning’s adventures you will 
be able to form an idea of my enjoyments.” 

He then rose and bolted the door, and drew before 
it an old tapestry curtain, the rusty rings of which 
grated on the rod. He seated himself beside me, and 
began thus :— 

“This morning I had only two bills to collect, be- 
cause I had passed off all the others yesterday as cash 
to my customers. One of the notes was given me by 
a dashing young fellow who rode in a tilbury. It was 
signed by one of the handsomest ladies in , the 
wife of a great landholder and nobleman. It was 
drawn to pay—I don’t know what debt; the amount 
was two hundred crowns. The other note was for 
the same, and drawn by a lady also, for it was signed 
Fanny ———. It came into my possession from a 
linen draper. The drawer of one note lived in 
square, and the other in street. Could you but 
know the romantic conjectures that filled my mind as 
I left my home this morning! What proud delight 
thrilled my bosom, as I foresaw, that if these two wo- 
men were not ready, they would receive and treat me 
with as much respect as if I were their own father. 
What politenesses Lady would shower on me 
for the sake of two hundred crowns! She would 
stoop to address me with an affectionate air; she 
would speak to me in those soft and gentle tones which 
she reserves—perhaps for the endorser of the draft; 
she would lavish upon me words of endearment, fond 
expressions; entreat me even, and I ‘ 

Here the old man, facing me, gave his countenance 
an expression, freezingly obdurate and inexorable. 

“ And I,” he resumed, “not to be moved! There Iam 
—like any avenger, like conscience, which is not to be 
put off! But let us have done with my reveries. By 
and by I reached the mansion of Lady 

«A femme de chambre answered me that her lady- 

sleeping. ‘Is her ladyship sick?’ said I. 
‘No,’ she replied, ‘ but she did not return from the 
ball last night until three o'clock.’ 

“« My name is Gobsech ; tell her my name, I shall 
be here at noon.’ 

“When I reached street, I found at the 
number, a house of mean appearance. I pushed open 
the crazy gangway gate, and saw one of those dark 
court-yards to which the sun never penetrates. The 
porter’s lodge was fairly black with age and neglect, 
and the window panes, like a rusty fustian sleeve, 
listed with greasy brown stripes. 

“I asked for Miss Fanny 

“«She is out; but if you come about a draft, the 
money is here.’ ‘I'll call again,’ said 1; for when I 
found that the money was ready, I wanted to see a 
little more of the young lady; I had made up my 
mind that she was young. I passed the morning in 
looking at the engravings displayed in the print shops, 
and as twelve o'clock struck, | was just crossing the 

ante-chamber of the bed-room of my Lady . 

“* Her ladyship had just been rung,’ said the wait- 
ing-maid ; ‘ I do not think she can be seen.’ 

“¢T shall wait,’ was my answer ; and I sat down on 
a gilded sofa. The blind-doors had scarcely been more 
than opened, when the femme de chambre returned. 
‘Will you walk in, sir?’?) There was that in the words 
and the tone, which assured me that the lady fell 
short. 
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“But what a magnificent woman met my sight! 
She had hastily thrown over her bare shoulders a 
cashmere shawl, the folds of which she gathered 
round her with just that ravishing art that the beauti- 
ful proportions of her bust were distinctly manifest. 
A tasty morning-gown, white as snow, was her only 
dress. Her black tresses escaped, here and there in 
rich confusion, from underneath a choice Madras 
handkerchief, capriciously fastened round her head 
in the fashion of the Creoles. Her bed was a scene 
of picturesque disorder; and certainly her slumbers 
had been uneasy and agitated. The draperies were 
cast with most voluptuous and bewitching negli- 
gence, and her pillow lay in the midst of the eider- 
down quilt of blue silk, the splendid lace relieving 
admirably from the azure ground. A painter would 
have paid a price to have stood where I did. On the 
large bear-skin, spread beneath the carved mahogany 
lion’s claws of the bedstead, glittered two small slip- 
pers of white satin, thrown one here the other there, 
as weary feet will do, on returning from a ball. Over 
a chair lay a rumpled dress, the sleeves hanging to 
the floor. Spider-net stockings, such as the slightest 
breath of wind might carry away, were twisted about 
the leg of an easy chair, as if flung there from the 
hand; and along a couch lay artificial flowers, dia- 
monds, gloves, a nosegay and belt, scattered confu- 
sedly. ‘There was a delicate, a scarcely perceptible 
odour of aromatics in the air. A costly fan, half open, 
lay on the mantel; the drawers of the bureau were 
open. The mingled Inxury and carelessness, every 
thing rich and elegant, yet displaced, impressed the 
mind with a sense of discomfort in the midst of wealth. 
The lassitude, betrayed by the countenance of her 
ladyship, was in keeping with the room thus strewed 
with the cast-off attire of the festival. Such unsea- 
sonable disorder excited my contempt ; the same objects 
harmoniously assembled the evening previous, might 
have raised in me some emotion. They seemed to tell 
of a heart that was burning with a passion that was 
blasted by conscience ; they showed as the image of a 
life of show, expense, and dissipation ; a tantalizing 
pursuit of unsubstantial pleasures. There were some 
spots of unnatural redness on the face of the lady, that 
set off the delicacy of her skin; her features seemed 
swelled, and the brown circle around her dark eyes, 
rather heavy. But nevertheless, these indications of 
folly did not lessen her beauty, such was the energy 
of health and nature that seemed glowing in her 
whole frame. Her eyes sparkled ; she reminded me of 
a Herodias, by Leonardo da Vinci—for | have been a 
picture-broker once. She was full of life and strength ; 
nothing meagre in the contour, or feeble or mean in 
the outline of her person, scanted the sense of admi- 
ration. Her appearance inspired love; and yet there 
was a power developed ia her brilliant and haughty 
consciousness of beauty by no mearis akin to the fra- 
gility and delicacy that wins and wakes the tender 
passion. It was just the style to please me ; and it was 
long since my heart had throbbed before ; the value 
of the note was already paid; for I would give more 
than two hundred crowns for a sensation that reminds 
me of the days of my youth. 

“*Sir,’ said she, as she handed me a chair, ‘ will 
you have the kindness to allow me time’ 

any Till to-morrow at noon, your ladyship; I 
have not the right,’ said I, as I folded up the note, ‘ to 
protest before the hour.’ 

“Then I said within myself—pay for your luxury 
—pay for your rank—pay for your happiness—pay 
for the monopoly which you enjoy. For wretehes 
without bread, there are courts, judges, and execution- 
ers; but for you, who sleep on downy pillows, cano- 
pied with silk, let there be the pangs of regret and the 
gnashing of the teeth hidden under a smile, and the 
cold clutch upon the heart of a concealed anguish. 
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“«¢ A protes}!’ she exclaimed ; ‘do you intend that? 
said she, looking at me with a wild gaze ; ‘ will you 
have so little consideration for me ?” 

“«If the king, your ladyship, were in my debt, and 
did not pay me, J would make him take the benefit of 
-the act.’ 

“ At that instant, there was a slight tap at the door 
of the room. ‘1am not within!’ imperiously exclaim- 
ed the young wife. 

«“«Emily, I wish very much to see you,’ said a 
voice outside. ‘ Not at present, my dear,’ she replied, 
in a tone less harsh, but still peremptory. 

“+O, you are only jesting, for you are speaking to 
@ stranger,’ answered the voice, and the door was sud- 
denly thrust open by a man who must have been her 
husband: Her ladyship gave me a look—I under- 
stood it ; she made herself my slave. Ha! ha! there 
Was a time once, when I was stupid enough not to 
protest. 

“+ What is your business?” said the count to me. 

“I saw the lady shiver. The white and satiny 
skin of her neck became rough, or as we say in com- 
mon parlance, like goose flesh. As for me, | laughed, 
without ever a muscle moving. 

“ «This person,’ said she, ‘is one of my tradesmen.’ 

“The noble gentleman straightway turned his 
back upon me, but | drew the note half way out of my 
pocket. At this pitiless motion the young lady step- 
ped near to me, and offered me a diamond. ‘Take 
it,’ said she, ‘ and begone.’ 

“We exchanged the two values, I made her a 
bow and retired. The diamond was fully worth 
two hundred and forty crowns. I passed, in going out, 
two superb chariots that the lackeys were cleaning, 
and fvotmen brushing their liveries and polishing 
their boots. So, said | to myself, this is what brings 
these people to me, makes them steal and rob mil- 
lions in a decent way, or else betray their country. 
That they may not make their shoe-soles dusty, they 
go over head and ears in the mud! Just at that very 
moment the great gate was thrown open, aud the young 
man who gave me the note, passed through in his 
stylish tilbury. As soon as he descended, I went to 
him and said, ‘ Here, sir, are forty crowns, which I 
would thank you to hand to her ladyship, and tell her 
that I shall keep at her disposal, for eight days, the 
pledge that she left in my hands this morning.’ He 
took the furty crowns,and a mocking smile stole over his 
countenance, as if he would have said, ‘ She has paid, 
has she? so much the better!’ I read in that face the 
desolation of the countess. 

“I then went to street, to Miss Fanny » I 
had to ascend a very narrow staircase, and when I 
reached the filth story, I was introduced into an apart- 
ment, newly fitted up, where every thing wore an air 
of miraculous neatness. 1 could not detect a trace of 
dust on the simple furniture of the chamber, where I 
was received by Miss Fanny. She was young and 
city-bred ; her head youthful and elegant, with a be- 
coming air of gentility and kindness ; her well-combed 
chesnut hair was fastened in two bows on her tem- 
ples, and shaded a pair of blue eyes clear as crystal. 
She was dressed plain. The light, falling through 
small white curtains, stretched across the window, 
threw a softened luster over her angelic face. She 
was unfolding pieces of linen, and the cuttings of linen 
over the floor, showed what were her usual occupa- 
tions. She looked the very personification of solitude. 
When I handed her the note, [ told her that she had 
not been at home when I first called. 

«+ But I left the money with the porter,’ said she. 

“T pretended not to hear her. 

“* You go out rather early it seems,’ said I. 

“«T am away from home but rarely,’ replied she, 
‘but working so late at night, I am sometimes obliged, 
for my health, to go bathing.’ 
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“ At a glance I understood her history. The dangh. 
tér, doubtless, of a family once rich, and obliged 
adversity to labour for her subsistence. There = 
indescribable air of virtue, of modesty, and ian 
nobleness in her mien. Every thing. around her - 
took of that character. It seemed that I was sat a 
in the midst of an atmosphere of sincerity and candoy, 
and could breathe at my ease. I perceived in an al. 
cove a simple couch of painted wood, surmounted 
crucifix, and then a branch of box. | felt affected, and 
wanted to leave the money she had just handed m 
and the diamond of the countess; but I thought the 
present would perhaps be doing her a harm; ang 
every thing considered, I thought it best to keep back 
both; the more so, as the diamond is worth two hun. 
dred and fifty crowns for an actress or a-bride. And 
then, as like as not, she, too, has some fellow of a coy. 
sin, who would wear the diamond as a breast-pin, and 
use up the two hundred and forty crowns in his own 
way. When you came in, I was just thinking what 
a good little wife Fanny would make some. 
body. It will be a fortnight, too, before I shall get the 
countess out of my head, and she has one foot, at least, 
over the brink of perdition. 

“ Well!” cried he, resuming the thread of his reflec. 
tions after a moment of deep silence, during which | 
had been watching his looks, “ think you this is no. 
thing to penetrate thus into the most secret folds of the 
human heart, and thus espouse the fortunes of others, 
and see their lives exposed like a nudity to your 
searching eye? It is a spectacle of multifarious shift 
ings; ghastly wounds eating into life at the core; 
silent, but death-dealing sorrows ; or scenes of love ; 
or distresses, over which the waves of the river are 
wailing to cluse; or raptures of the youthful pulse 
that will end in the gibbet and the axe; the insane 
laughter of despair; the sumptuous and splendid re. 
vel; a tragedy yesterday—a father of a family who 
suflucated himself with charcoal, because he could not 
get bread for his children ; to-morrow it will be some 
farce or other, some young C——r playing off the pranks 
of Pea Green Jacket, with variations. I have hear 
many brags of the force of parliamentary eloquence; 
I have listened to one at least of those boasted orators 
—he never moved me; but often has it happened, 
that a loving girl, in the holy zeal of a plighted at- 
tachment ; an aged merchant onthe brink ofa failure; 
amother wishing to conceal the fault of a son; a labour. 
er famishing with hunger; or a politician without 
principle, have made my soul reel and shudder with 
the potency of their language. They were sublime 
aciors, and played fur me alone. But I am not to be 
played upon. My eye is as keen as ubiquity! I read 
the very heart. Nothing is hidden from me. What 
do I lack? I have every thing that is wanted. No 
thing is refused or denied to him who has the control 
of the purse strings, if there be enough in the purse 
fur temptation. Ministers and their consciences can 
be bought—there’s power for you; accomplished and 
delicate women, ay, and their hearts, too, can be 
boughi—there’s pleasure and beauty for you. In fact 
every thing is on sale, and money can buy every 
thing. We are kings, without the title, incognito, | grant 
you; but the kings of life, for what is existence with- 
out money? Bui, while I have enjoyed every thing, 
I have become sated with every thing. There are 
thirty of us, such as I, in this city. A common inte 
rest is the tie between us; we meet weekly in a cof- 
fee-house in street, and form a board of 
finance, where every mystery connected with the rise 
and fall of stocks and interest is divulged, and canvass 
ed. There is no show of fortune that can blind us, 
we have a key to the secrets of every family, and we 
keep a sort of black book, in which we minute down 
the most important items concerning public credit, 
bankers, and trade. We analyze the most indifferent 
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actions. We are the casuists of exchange. Like me, 
also, the rest care for power and money, not so much 
to exercise, as to possess them. 

“Here,” continued he, pointing around his cold 
and narrow apartment, “ here the fiery lover, who is 
jealous of a word, and draws his sword for a speech 
here he begs with folded hands ; here begs the haugh- 
tiest merchant ; here begs the beauty, vainest of the 
vain: here begs the fiercest soldier, the most famous 
artist, the writer whose name is pledged to posterity 
and renown ; and here,” added he, laying his hand on 
his forehead, “is the balance that weighs, not only in 
a few svlitary cases, the things to come, but for every 
one, for all !— 

“Do you still think there are no recreations, no 
amusements to be enjoyed under the black and dingy 
mask, whose unalterable stillness has so ofien excited 
your surprise ?” asked he, stretching his neck, and ad 
vancing nearer to me his pallid countenance, which 
smelt of silver. 

I returned to my room stupified. In my fancy, the 
little withered, spindly old man grew in dimensions, 
until he changed into a fantastic apparition—like the 
spirit of gold incarnate. The perfidies of life, and my 
fellow-men, weighed upon me with horror. Can it in- 
deed, be true, that every thing thus resolves itself into 
money, money, money ? 


— 4 
LARGE-HEADED QUADRUPEDS. 


Tue great teeth of such quadrupeds as the Hippo- 
potamus require proportioned jaws, and, consequently, 
the bones of the head are of greater strength and 
weight. Thence arises the necessity for the head being 
supported by a particular ligamentous apparatus, which 
in the bull is vulgarly called the parwaz (the ligamen- 
tum muche.) This ligament extends from the promi- 
nent spines of the vertebre betwixt the shoulders, to 
the occiput or back of the head, so as to suspend the 
head, and of course without muscular exertion or 
waste of vital energy. The ligaments, however, differ 
from the common ligaments which knit the bones 
together, in being elastic; without which property it 
would check the motions of the head. On this sub- 
ject of the wonderful provisions evinced in the bones 
of the head and neck of the larger animals, we were 
much interested in what was lately delivered by Sir 
C. Bell, the anatomical Professor in the Royal College 
of Surgeons. On exhibiting the skull of the elephant, 
and leading his audience to remark the weight of the 
grinding teeth, the length of the tusk, and the size and 
strength of the jaws, he observed it was impossible 
that such an enormous engine of mastication could be 
suspended at the end of a long neck. Jockeys, he 
said, attended very particularly to a light head and a 
short neck in a horse; a heavy head and a long neck 
brought too great a weight to bear upon the fure-feet. 
If such slight differences in the shape were observed 
to produce defects in the horse, the consequent im- 
perfection would be incalculably greater in the ele- 
phant. But in the animal, nature, instead of project- 
ing the head on such a neck as would enable the 


mouth to reach the ground, diminishes the depth of 


the vertebre of the neck in a very remarkable man- 
ner, so as in fact to fix the head to the body without 
the intervention of a neck. But how was the animal 
to feed? since the want of a neck and the projection 
of the tusks made grazing in the usual way impossi- 
ble. This implied the necessity of a trank, which is 
equivalent to a hand, and enables the animal to feed 
itself without projecting the head to the ground. By 
these and similar illustrations, the Professor proved 
design in the structure of the skeleton; and con- 
trasted the heads of the horse, the elephant, and the 
giraffe. 
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AN AROMATIC BATH. 


In a safficient quantity of river water, boil, for the 
space of two or three minutes, one or more of the fol- 
lowing aromatic herbs :—anise; clove; July-flowers ; 
balm; basil, sweet; bastard marjoram; fennel; hyssop; 
laurel; lavender; rosemary; wild thyme; wild mint ; 
or any other herbs that have an agree ‘ble scent.— 
Having strained off the liquor from the herbs, add to 
it a little brandy or camphorated spirits of wine. 

Oss.—This is said to be an excellent bath to 
strengthen the limbs ; it removes pain, the consequence 
of cold, and promotes perspiration. 


AN AROMATIC BATH FOR THE FEET. 


Take penny-royal, sage, and rosemary, four handsful; 
angelica, three handsful ; juniper berries, four ounces : 
boil these ingredients in a sufficient quantity of water, 
and strain off the liquor for use at the requisite tem- 
perature. 


AN EMOLLIENT BATH FOR THE FEET. 


Boil, in a sufficient quantity of water, a pound of 
bran, with a few marshmallow roots, and two or three 
handsful of mallow leaves. 


A COSMETIC BATH. 


Take two pounds of barley, or bean flour, or meal i 
eight pounds of bran, and a few handsful of borage 
leaves. Boil these ingredients in a sufficient quantity 
of spring water. This both cleanses and softens the 
skin in a superior degree. 

But the most celebrated baths are those of asses’ 
milk. The ancient authors have immortalized the 
memory of the fifty-three she-asses, which for this 
purpose, accompanied the train of the celebrated 
Paphea. A bath, called the 


BATH OF BEAUTY, 


has long been extolled. It possesses, it is said, the 
same properties as the bath of asses’ milk, which would 
be very expensive, and is made as follows :— 

Take four ounces of sweet almonds, peeled; one 
pound of pine-apple kernels, and one pound of elicam- 
pane, ten handsful of linseed, one ounce of roots of 
marshmallows, and one ounce of lily roots. 

These various ingredients are directed to be pounded 
altogether in a large marble mortar, and made into a 
paste, and tied up in thin little bags, to be thrown into 
the water of the bath, and emptied by compression. 

Oss.—This bath of Beauty, says a French writer, 
(Moreau de la Sarthe) may be made in a more simple 
manner. Nothing more being necessary than to take 
a quantity of paste of almonds, sufficient to colour the 
water, and to give it a milky appearance. 

It is true, indeed, that of all received practices none 
has a more decided influence on the health as well as 


| beauty, than the frequent use of the bath. It has been 


remarked, that the nations among whom it was the 
most common were particularly distinguished for phy- 
sical perfection, and the most regular flow of health, 
and in the Eastern nations the luxury of the bath ranks 
among those of the most exquisite enjoyment. Bathing 
may also be considered as an excellent specific for 
alleviating both mental and bodily afflictions. It is not 
merely a cleanser of the skin, enlivening and rendering | 
it more fit for performing its offices; but it also re- 
freshes the mind, and spreads over the whole system 
a sensation of ease, activity and agreeableness. A 
person fatigued, or distressed in body and mind, will 
derive more refreshment from the luxury of a luke- 
warm bath, and may drown his disquietude more effec- 
tually, than by indulging’ in copious libations to the 























DRY UP YOUR TEARS. 


Pe pars demain! il faut quitter Miarie. 


THE POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY. 


MARIE—BY HEROLD. 


THE MUSIC FROM THE OPERA OF 
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I. 


Dry up your tears, one smile before I leave you, 
One gentle smile to cheer your Lover's heart ; 
And think of this to meet again will give you 
A joy they never know who never part. 

Dry up your tears—dry up your tears. 





II. 


Je pars demain! et comme en notre enfance, 
Un seul instant donnez moi votre main ; 
Et qu’un adieu de tendre confiance 
Vienne adoucir les ennuis de I’absence 
Je pars demain! je pars demain! 
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ROMANCE IN A RINGLET. 

Au! glossy Tress! long years have gone since first 
thy lustre bless’d me, 

I'd then a love, but now I’ve none, which much at 
first distress’d me ; 

The hour in’ which I welcomed thee, my memory well 
may turn on, ; 

For Ringlet, thou wert given to me, by dear Diana 
Vernon. 


Diana! Oh! that name recalls her eye’s black, burning 
brightness— 

Her voiee’s merry, mellow falls—her feet, like snow, 
for lightness ! 

Yes—they were very light indeed, remembered to my 
SOrrow ; 

They ran off with my rival, Reed, nor wished me one 
good morrow. 


Three days, Diana, how | loved! [ could not dine for 
sighing ; 

But then the raven ringlet proved I need not think of 
dying. 

I placed it in a silken shrine, I grew as hot as Etna, 

When lo! by post there came a line to, say—you'd 
fled to Gretna. 


My pistols wooed me from the wall, to shoot myself— 
or rival ; 

But thro’ one’s head to send a ball, leaves small chance 
of revival. 

Besides, I recollected still, the day, alas! was Sunday! 

And that I had not made my will, and then to-morrow 
—Monday— 


I must, of course, attend the shows at Tattersal’s, ’tis 
granted ; 

And if I'd shot myself, my foes had said I had levant- 
ed 


Then Tuesday for my dying note, no—Tuesday, Cara- 
dori 

Sings at the Opera; so I wrote—next day, “ Memento 
Mori!” 


The Monday and the Tuesday went, the Wednesday 
took its turn on, 

And now to die (or else repent) for dear Diana Vernon. 

I made my will, I read & prayer, my heart as fierce as 
Etna ; 

Then penn’d a letter to my fair, that ran away to 
Gretna. 


“ Diana, he.who wrote this note, shed tears as pure as 
crystal ; 

Three days on thee he learnt to doat, then died—per 
pocket-pistol ! 

Tell Reed I’ve left him my wild colt (to break his 
neck, thou thinkest,) 

But then I’ve also left the dot, one guinea—for his 
Inquest.” 


This done, my tablets were turned o’er, to see I'd left 
naught undone ; 

It would, indeed, have been a bore, to die not quits 
with London. 

I read of balls long since got through (the means were 
all of one sort,) 

“* Memento mori !’—very true, to-night is Mori’s con- 
cert. 


“I promised Laura to be there, and promised to my 
sorrow ; 

Well, well, the brave feel no despair, I’ll shoot myself 
to-morrow.” 

There Laura was, all love and light—her words fell 
sweet as manna ; 

And | forgot Diana quite—I quite forgot Diana. 





——., 
The Thursday came! four days were 
I'd foiled the foe off; PA 
I seized my pistol with due haste, my pistol would Dot 
go off. 
“Ts my resolve a thing,” I sighed, “ t 
ny ~ g g 0 act or to recant 
I rung the bell, “ Take, John,” I cried, “ my pistol 
Joe Manton. 


“And take these letters to the post—to Nugee take 
my coat too; 

Pll not just now give up the ghost—and take gy 
Charles this note too; 

[ do not mean to die to-day—I think I'll ride the fil} 

And call at Brookes’s on your way from here to Picea. 
dilly. 


“In fact 1 mustn’t die, for there I have to meet Lon 
Scarum ; 

And stop at Andrews'’s—take care—and bring me 
‘Eugene Aram.’ 

And John—tell Manton he must fix hair-triggers tp 
the Barkers ; 

And, John—I dine at home at six ;—here—this to Laura 
Parker's.” 


ee 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I. 
Ou! woo not, in the early spring of youth, 
The ray of Poesy, or Fancy’s bloom ; 
They but o’erlay the marble urn of Truth, 
As light and flowers that sleep upon a tomb; 
Each beautifies the other, but below 
Have they made silent Death more beauteous? No! 


Il. 
Say, whither, when from her rich breast the rose, 
Gives her untreasur’d odour to the air, 
The wealthy freight of her sweet fragrance goes? 
And yet the flattering zephyr whisper'd fair. 
Poor blighted flower! even by the very breath 
That wooed thee first, art thou consign’d to death. 


ul. 
Oh! had this heart been cold and timely wise, 
Deaf to the golden charm of Fancy’s voice, 
My bosom had been spared the countless sighs, 
Whereat the fiends of misery rejoice: 
Nor had the dreams that wrought my mind’s increase, 
With gliding footstep trampled on my peace. 


IV. 
So to some peaceful nook of verdant ground— 
Of plighted moonbeams born, and star-lit soul— 
The bright-eyed fairies dance in mystic round, 
And urge their circling joy without control: 
Sweet was the spot which their lov’d presence bore, 
Yet where they danc’d, the verdure grows no more. 


——@——— 
ON A KISS. 


Hum seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss, 

Dearest tie of young connexion, 
Love’s first snow-drop, virgin kiss! 


Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
Passion’s birth and infant's play, 
Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 
Glowing dawn of brighter day! 


Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action, 

When lingering lips no more must join; 
What words can ever speak affection, 

So thrilling and sincere as thine! 
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INDIA RUBBER; OR, CAOUTCHOUC. 


Tue substance called Indian Rubber, or Caoutchouc, 
was not known in Europe until the beginning of the 
18th century. It was then brought as a great curiosity 
from South America. It usually appeared in this 

in the shape of bottles, birds, or other fantas- 
tically moulded forms ; and nothing could be learnt of 
its nature or of the manner of obtaining it, except that 
it was of vegetable production. Europeans continued 
in this ignorance of its origin until a deputation of the 
French Academicians undertook a voyage to South 
America in 1735, for the purpose of obtaining the cor- 
rect admeasurement of a degree of the meridian. 
These philosophers did not confine their attention to 
the one great object of their pursuit, but likewise en- 
riched the scientific world by ascertaining many facts 
connected with natural history, and which had here- 
tofore been hidden in obscurity. Among these subjects 
the manner in which that peculiar substance, caout- 
chouc, was produced, became an object of inquiry. 
These academicians discovered at Esmeraldas, in 
Brazil, trees called by the natives hevé, whence flowed 
a milky juice, which, when dried, proved to be what 
is called India-rubber, or caoutchouc. The hevé was 
likewise recognized as growing in Cayenne, and on 
the banks of the Amazon river. It has since been 
discovered that caoutchouc may likewise be obtained 
from another species of tree growing in South America 
—the jatropha elastica. 

If these trees are punctured, a milky juice flows out, 
which, on exposure to air, thickens into a substance of 
a pure white colour, having neither taste nor smell. 
The hue of the caoutchouc of commerce is black in 
consequence of the method employed in drying it. 
The usual method of performing this operation is to 
spread a thin coating of the milky juice upon moulds 
made of clay, and fashioned into a variety of figures. 
These are then dried by exposure to the heat of a 
smoke-fire : another layer is then spread over the first, 
and dried by the same means; and thus layer after 
layer is put on, until the whole is of the required 
thickness. While yet soft it will receive and retain 
any impression that may be given to it on the outside. 
When perfectly dry the clay-form within is broken 
into small fragments by percussion, and the pieces are 
drawn out through the aperture, which is always ieft 
for the purpose. The common bottle of Indian rubber, 
therefore consists of numerous layers of pure caout- 
chouc, alternating with as many layers of soot. 

The natives of those parts of South America, to 
which these trees are indigenous, convert the juice to 
a variety of purposes. They collect it chiefly in the 
rainy season, because, though it will exude at all 
times, it flows then most abundantly. Boots are made 
of it by the Indians, tarough which water cannot 
penetrate ; and the inhabitants of Quito prepare a kind 
of eloth with it, which they apply to the same pur- 
poses as those for which oil-cloth or tarpauling is used 
here. This, no doubt, is similar to the cloth now 
prepared with this substance in England, the use of 
which promises to yield so many important advan- 
tages. 

The South Americans likewise fashion it into fam- 
beaux, which give a beautiful light, and emit an odour 
which is not unpleasant to those who are accustomed 
to use them; but Europeans are annoyed by the fetid 
smell which they diffuse. One of these, an inch and a 
half in diameter, and two feet long, will burn during 
twelve hours. 

Since the discovery of caoutchouc in America, a 
similar juice has been obtained from several trees 
growing in Asia, and which likewise are natives of 
tropical regions. These are the Ficus Indica, Arto- 
carpus Integrifolia, and Urceolo Elastica. The fluid 
obtained from the latter plant is dried in a different 





manner, and constitutes the solid"flat pieces which are 
known as white Indian rubber. 

Caoutchoue some peculiar and remarkable 
properties, which, from the earliest period of its being 
known in Europe, have been subjects of the diligent 
investigation of some of the most eminent chemists. 
It is the most pliable and elastic of known substances, 
and so tenacious that it cannot be broken without 
considerable force.. It has always. been a desideratum 
with chemists to dissolve caoutchouc by some means 
which would allow it to re-form, and to assume differ- 
ent figures, with the same facility as they can be ims 
parted when in its original state of fluidity. 

Within the last few years two solvents, which can 
be abundantly and cheaply supplied, have been found 
for caoutchouc, which, when evaporated, leave it un- 
changed. By these means this substance is made to 
be of extensive application. A thin coating of the 
solution spread on any texture renders it impervious 
to air or moisture ; while at the same time, it can be 
folded in as portable a form as before it had received 
this preparation. Hence pillows and even beds are 
formed out of bags thus made air-tight; and these being 
furnished with a small tube and stop-cock, may be in- 
flated at pleasure into sofi elastic cushions. Cloaks, 
having their inner lining of this material, are found to 
be effectually water-proof. 

We have recently given an account of a novel ap- 
plication of this substance, which promises to be of 
very general benefit. 

More than fifty-two thousand pounds of caoutchoue 
were imported into England in 1830, being nearly 
double the quantity brought during the preceding year. 
Its price is from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. The duty 
upon it is 5d. per lb. This increase in the demand 
is to be ascribed to the application of the substance as 
an article of general utility. 


—_—_—_——— 
THE SLANDERER. 


“ He who steals my. purse steals trash, 
*ee8s ¢€ es & 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed.’’"—Shakspeare. 


ALL that is damnable in the black catalogue of 
guilt, all that is foul and corrupt in the store-house 
of human iniquity, all the demon-like traits of moral 
deformity, and the blighting mildew of detraction and 
defamation, are treasured up in the base and cowardly 
heart of the malicious slanderer. 

The individual who aims a pistol at my breast, 
with the threat that “death’s leaden messenger” shall 
cut the “brittle thread of life,” or tells me his sword 
shall ther its vengeance in my bosom, gives me at 
least the privilege of defending myself against his 
atrocious assaults; but he who, from the dark recess 
of his perjured soul, pours forth the venom of the 
asp to poison my reputation, whose breath is like the 
sirocco, and tongue the “destroying angel,” who can 
sport with my™ good name” as a “ trifle light as air,” 
and blast at one fell stroke all that I hold most dear, 
then turn and smile upon the ruins, deprives me of 
the power of acting on the defensive, until character 
is a wreck, reputation gone to the four winds, and 
honour as though it had not been. See the degraded 
wretch, as he issues from the charnel house of sin 
and pollution, the green earth is too pure for his un- 
hallowed step, the light from the “glorious orb” of 
day has no charms for him, virtue and innocence fly 
from his approach, or are crushed beneath the wheel 
of his ire, and he slinks back again to the society of 
congenial spirits, whose unholy commmnion is more 

id than the “mingling” of Maebeth’s witeches— 
Recorder. 
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CATECHISM OF HEALTH. 


Q. Is chocolate more wholesome than coffee ? 

A. Pure chocolate boiled in a large quantity of milk, 
and sweetened, but without the addition of any fatty 
matter or spice, is both wholesome and nutritious to 
persons in perfect health, and in the daily use of active 
exercise. 

Q. For whom is it improper? 

A. Chocolate is an improper article of food for the 
sedentary, and for those who have weak stomachs, as 
well as for individuals inclined to corpulency, or of 
full habits of body. 

Q. What injury results to such from its use? 

A. It being a rich and oily substance, it is not rea- 
dily digested by persons of the two first classes ; hence 
it js apt to cause in them oppression and uneasiness of 
the stomach, pain of the head and restlessness : for per- 
sons of the two last classes it is too nourishing and 
heating, increasing the corpuleney in the one case, and 
tending to produce fever, and other serious diseases in 
both. 

Q. What is necessary in order to render the bread 
eaten at breakfast wholesome and nutritive ? 

A. That it be made of good flour, not too finely 
ground; that it be light and well baked, and at least 
one day old. 

Q. Which is the most wholesome, home-made or 
bakers’ bread ? 

A. Home-made bread, when properly prepared and 
thoroughly baked, is always more nutritious and easier 
of digestion, than the ordinary run of bakers’ bread. 

Q. Is the addition of Indian mush to the bread, pre- 
viously to its being baked, objectionable? 

A. On the contrary, bread thus made, when proper- 
ly managed in the raising and baking, is equally 
wholesome, and more nutritious than without the ad- 
dition of the mush. 

Q. Is bread newly-baked unwholesome? 

A. Fresh bread, particularly when eaten warm from 
the oven, is extremely indigestible: it is apt to op- 
press even the most healthy.stomach, and in feeble, 
sedentary and dyspeptic individuals, it will often pro- 
duce violent pains, and other serious complaints. 

Q. Is bread that has been toasted injurious to the 
stemach ? 

A. No: with many stomachs i! agrees better than 


that which is not toasted ; provided it be eaten with- 
out butter, or the butter is not spread on it until it is 
cold. 


Q. What harm results from eating hot toast and butter? 

A. The butter becomes converted by the heated 
bread into an oily fluid, almost totally indigestible, and 
extremely irritating to the stomach. Hot toast and but- 
ter, when taken even in moderate quantities, have 
been known to produce heart-burn, rancid eructations, 
nausea, head-ache, and other distressing symptoms. 

Q. Is butter spread upon warm bread equally in- 
jurious? 

A. From the use of hot buttered bread or rolls, near- 
ly the same train of symptoms will be found to result, 
particularly in those of weakly and delicate habits, as 
from hot toast and butter. 

Q. Is butter of itself an unwholesome article ? 

A. No: a moderate quantity of perfectly fresh but- 
ter spread on cold bread, is rather wholesome than 
otherwise. 

Q. Are shortcakes an improper article of food ? 

A. Shortéakes, whether hot or cold, should be ba- 
nished from our tables as an unwholesome article of 
diet; there are few stomachs to which they do not 
prove peculiarly offensive. 

Q. Are buckwheat cakes unwholesome? 

A. Excepting in very moderate quantities, they 
cannot fail to be unwholesome, from the large amount; 
of heated butter with which they are eaten. 


i 


Q. Is it proper to eat cheese with breakfast ? 

A. From the small quantity of cheese which is. 
en at this meal, provided it is of a good quality a 
not too new, scarcely any injury need be apprehend. 
ed, by those in perfect health, and in the daily use of 
active exercise. 

Q. As a general rule, 
article ? 

A. Cheese is one of the least digestible of our ali. 
ments, and if it be very rich, recently made, or eaten 
in any quantity, it will disorder the stomach, produce 
rancid eructations, pain and uneasiness. 

Q. By whom should cheese be particularly abstain. 
ed from ? 

A. By all persons of delicate constitutions and jp. 
valids, as well as by the studious, and those of seden- 
tary habits. 

Q. Is cheese, when cooked or toasted, more injuri- 
ous than in its ordinary state ? 

A. It is far more so ; symptoms ofa most violent cha. 
racter have been preduced by partaking of it. 

Q. What are the least objectionable articles for the 
morning meal ? 

A. Milk and its various simple preparations, with 
well baked bread one day old, and eaten with a small 
quantity of fresh butter: soft boiled eggs; and for those 
who are robust, and engaged in some labourious em. 
ployment, or those who take much active exereise, g 
slice or two of cold roast beef, mutton or chicken will 
be a very proper addition. 

Q. Is fish a proper article to be eaten at breakfast? 

A. The fish which is ordinarily served up at this 
meal, is either shad or mackerel, salted and fried, or 
herrings salted, dried and smoked, all of which are ex- 
tremely indigestible, and oppressive to the stomach, 
and should not be eaten excepting by those whose 
powers of digestion are very strong, and then in mo 
deration only. 

Q. What is to be observed of sausages, and similar 
articles of food frequently met.with on the breakfast 
table ? 

A. The same as has just been observed of salted and 
fried fish: they are only fit for strong stomachs, and 
persons who labour hard in the open air. 

Q. Of what should the breakfast of children be com. 
posed ? 


A. Principally of the preparations of milk and bread. 


is not cheese a wholesome 


—_—_— jp 
DECORUM. 


Women do not transgress the bounds of decorum 80 
often as men; but when they do, they go greater 
lengths. For with reason somewhat weaker they have 
to contend with passions somewhat stronger ; besides, 
a female by one transgression, forfeits her place in soci- 
ety for ever; if once she falls, it is the fall of Lucifer. 
It is hard, indeed, that the law of opinion should be 
most on that sex which is least able to bear it; but s 
it is, and if the sentence be harsh, the sufferer should 
be reminded that it was passed by her peers. There- 
fore, if once a woman breaks through the barriers of 
decency, her case is desperate; and if she goes greater 
lengths than the men, and leaves the pale of propriety 
Surther behind her, it is because she is aware thatall 
return is prohibited, and by none so strongly as by her 
own sex. We may also add, that as modesty is 
richest ornament of a woman, the want of it is her 
greatest deformity, for the better the thing, the worse 
will ever be its perversion ; and if an angel falls, the 
transition must be to a demon. 

a 


Ir rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth; but 
if poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our poverty. 
| We shall find that it is less difficult to hide a thousand 

guineas, than one hole in our coat. . 
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EDITOR’ 


S TABLE. 


wn pletes the eleventh volume of the 
neared wna have performed our duty to 


’s Boox. That We ; . 
the public, and that our work is popular, our subserip- 


tion list and a host of im, 2t0rs are witnesses. We 


shall keep on our course rejo.“ing, and not turn from 
our path, me in the way of phone Pn 
will be perceived by our advertise, 0ent that during 
the next year we intend giving six pla. es of Coloured 
Fashions and six Steel Engravings, and ». each num- 
ber either two heads from the Portrait Galles;% or two 
Views similar to those published in this numbe. 
of like interest. Also, two Engravings represein.'9& 
the varieties of Fashions from the time of Edward thy? 
First to that of George the Third. Music, of course, 
and Embroidery—The appearance of the Book will 
be considerably improved, inasmuch as we shall have 
better paper, and a font of larger sized type. An extra 
plate will be given in the January number, contain- 
ing likenesses of the present Queens of Europe, en- 
graved expressly for the Lady’s Book, at a heavy 
expense. 

Many of the subscriptions commenced with the 
January number of 1835, will be discontinued with 
the December number. No offence must be taken at 
this proceeding, as it is done to prevent the error of 
continuing to those who only ordered the work for 
one year. Persons not receiving the January number 
will understand that this is the case; and if they are 
desirous to continue the work, they can inform us 
through the Post Master or send a line by mail. This 
explanation is given that subscribers may fully under- 
stand that it is in justice to them that this course is 
taken. Many will probably receive the January num- 
ber who intended discontinuing with the December 
number, and were not sufficiently specific at the time 
of subscribing :—to such we can only say, return us 
the number by mail, and write on it, “ Refused by 
-” All subscribers receiving the January num- 
ber and retaining it will be charged with the year's 
subscription, and the numbers continued to them. 

It is seldom that we have to do that disagreeable 
thing, to dun, nor will we do it now—bnt merely 
suggest that we do not feed on the chameleon’s dish, 
the air, but on the more substantial things of this 
earth. We have noticed of late—we know not why 
—a lamentable falling off in our receipts. Have we 
done aught to deserve it? Do we not give a quid 
pro quo for the $3? Would not the Music alone we 
publish amount to the price of subscription?—Why is 
it then? We can only suppose that it is that vile 
habit of procrastination on the part of our patrons that 
withholds from us “that which not enriches them, 
but makes us poor indeed.” Any habit, if a bad one, 
should be broken. Procrastination is a vile one. Two 
benefits may be conferred by getting rid of it—one on 
yourselves, and one on the publisher. Try it—let 
the subscriber reflect: money or not—neither the 
summer's heat—the winter’s cold—the comet's tail, 
nor the cholera’s scourge, prevents us from publish- 
ing; while another may say, it is too hot, or it is too 
cold, or the cholera is raging—I will close my con- 
cerns until it ceases, and retire for the present from 
business. Can the publisher do this? No! publish 
he must, or starve—We do think the above appeal 
would draw water from tinder. We will rest awhile 
and try its effect. 





A Sufferer is informed that he ought to commence 
an action against the agent for the recovery of his 
money. There can be no doubt touching the issue. 


r, and 


| Glorious Marc Smeron, paragon of correspondents, 
prince of goud fellows, gladly once more we welcome 
| thy coming. Never did our right hand grasp a ‘rustier 
| companion—never have our pages glowed with bright- 
| er thoughts than thou hast traced on them. Thy “ Pri- 
| ma Donna,”—creature of genius—of passion—of senti- 
ment—who can forget her? Thy “Fantastic Bar- 
gain,”—none less rich than thon art in the treasures 
of intellect could afford to make such. Thy “Made- 
' line,” gentle unfortunate! shall flourish in our January 
number. It is no fault of ours that she has not al- 
| ready been inirod wed to our readers. Keep but thy 
promise, Marc: mike thy contributions more frequent, 
) and conjecture the rest. 

night, Marc ; you are very right in your estimation 
of MoxToN M‘Micnae.. “He is one of the most 
terse and Nervous periodical writers in this country ;” 
and if pubic sentiment, which seldom goes wrong, 
does not err, One of our most forcible and eloquent 
speakers. His address as chairman of the great Anti: 
Abolition Meeting, every body pronounced capital; 
and our ears yet tingle with a still better speech he 
lately delivered before the Spring Garden Library 
Company.—He is a rising man, Marc, take our word. 
for it; and we claim some right 10 a predication in 
this matter. 

We commence in this number, No. I. of a series of 
Tales by Miss C. Goocu, author.of “John Tarle- 
ton,” published in our July number. It is entitled, 
“ A Stray Leaf,” &c. Our readers will all remember 
the story of John Tarleton; for vividness of style and 
beauty of description it has few equals. . Miss Gooch 
is not yet seventeen, and if her style matures with her 
years, she bids fair to rival the best writers of our 
day. 

The Tale by Elia is received, but it will not an- 
swer for the Lady’s Book. We are determined not to 
sacrifice our taste and columns to bad original matter, 
because it is original, if better selected is to be had. 





We have received a copy of “Traits of American 
Life,” from the pen of Mrs. S. J. Hale, of Boston 
published by Carey & Hart, of this city. We read 
any thing from the pen of this lady with avidity, and 
can with confidence hand it to our female friends, 
convinced that nothing but sound morality and whole- 
some piety will ever find its way to the public through 
her instrumentality. Mrs. Hale is well known as the 
editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, itself an arduous situ- 
ation,and we are happy that she can find time to give 
the public such a volume as that now under notice. 
To the ladies we particularly wish to address this no- 
tice; they should be in possession of the book—it is 
by one of their own sex—it is an American book, and 
we can only say that we will make no little exertion 
to get a copy to any lady that may order it through 
us. 





A society has been formed ia this city under the 
title of “American Association for the Supply of 
Teachers.””"—President, Horace Binney; Vice Presi- 
dents, Charles Chauncey, Paul Beck, Jr, Alexander 
Henry, Benjamin W. Richards, and John M. Seott; 
Treasurer, Lemuel Lamb; Secretary, S. 8S. Fitch. 
Their purpose is to facilitate the engagement of 
teachers of either sex, qualified to take charge of 
schools and seminaries, in their several grades, and 
also to children in private families. 
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RECEIPTS. 





Boston Peart—one of the best printed and edited 
papers in the country. We hope they have a good 
subscription list, for they deserve it. Formerly the 
New York Mirror was the best specimen of newspa- 
per typography, but it must now yield to its brother of 

ton. 

There are a class of pérsons who, when requested 
to pay money they have been owing us for years, 
return our circulars in an envelope. To those we can 
only say, “ Thou losest labour,’—we never take them 
from the post office. 


PETER SIMPLE NOVELS, at 374 CENTS EACH. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 

Tue great and constantly increasing demand for 
the novels of Captain Marryatt, has induced the sub- 
scriber to commence the publication of a new edition 
of his entire writings, in a new form, and at a reduced 
price. Several of his works that have not yet appesr- 
ed in this country will be comprised in this sefies, 
which will, when completed, be the only unifetm edi- 
tion of his writings that has yet issued from the press. 
The work will be published in semi-nonthly num- 
bers, at 374 cents per number; each number com- 
plete in itself, and containing the whole of one of his 
works, equal to two duodecimo velumes ; a title page 
and cover to each number. The whole series will 
be complete in eight numbers, and will form a royal 
octavo volume containing nearly twelve hundred pages 
for three dollars. 

List of Works to be comprised in this editron. 

Frank Mildmay, or the Naval Officer. 

Newton Foster, or the Merchant Service. 

King’s Own. 

Peter Simple, or the Adventures of a Midshipman. 

Jacob Faithful. 

Pacha of Many Tales. 

Japhet in Search of his Father. 

Naval and Military Sketches. 

The first number will positively be issued early in 
January, and the whole will be completed by the last 
of April. 

The work will be stereotyped, and any of the num- 
bers can be had separate, if desired. 

They will be sent by post to any part of the Union, 
so packed as to defy the friction of the mails. Post- 


age under 100 miles 1} cent per sheet, over 100 | . . 
|pound of butter; then, warming some milk, mix up 


miles 24 cents. 

It is almost useless for the subscriber to remark that 
this is the cheapest work ever offered. The simple 
fact of the number of pages being near twelve hun- 
dred and the price only three dollars, speaks for itself. 
The publie may look upon this as the commencement 
of an enterprize to furnish them with works of fiction 
by the most celebrated authors, printed in a beautiful 
manner, on fine paper, at a price that will at once 
defy competition, and place it in the power of every 
person to possess a library of novels at an extremely 
low rate. The advantage of transmission by mail is 
one that will not be overlooked by non-residents of 
large cities. The publisher thinks, and he presumes 
that the public will agree with him, that it is better 
to issue the works of each author, in series, at a stated 
price, than to publish a continuous work at so much 
per annum; for by this arrangement they may sub- 
seribe to the works of one author and reject another, 
nét being obliged to pay for that which they do not 
want. 

A remittance of $10 will command four copies.— 
Single subscription, three dollars. 

Subscribers to the Lady’s Book, or those wishing to 
subscribe, will, by sending a five dollar note, be enti- 
tled to the Lady’s Book one year and a set of the 
Novels. Address LOUIS A GODEY, 
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INE MARROW PUDDING. 


Bou half a pound of the finest and freshest marrow 
in a pint of new milk, with a bit of lemon peel, cin. 
namon, and half a leaf of laurel. Pour it over the 
sliced crumb of a three penny loaf, or the same q 
tity of French bread ; and, covering it up, let it stand 
till quite cold. Beat up well, in the mean time, six 
yolks with three whites of eggs, a quarter of a 
of powdered loaf sugar, two ounces of blanched and 
pounded almonds, and a little orange-flower water: 
add this mixture to the cold marrow and milk, and 
bake it in a dish with puff paste around it. Washed 
and picked currants, with syrup of cloves or ny 
a little brandy, and some slices of candied citron and 
orange peel, with any other sweetmeats, may be added, 
if zequired to be very rich. The marrow, too, instead 
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of being boiled with the milk, may be minced ye 
small, and strewed over the French bread ; or rather 
on Naples biscuits. Marrow puddings made in either 
of these ways, will be found truly delicious. 





PRUSSIAN FLUMMERY. 


Pour a pint of boiling water on an ounce of 

shred isinglass, and let it stand two hours. Then 

it, in a saucepan, over the fire; with a gill of white 
wine, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the juice and 
rind of a lemon, and the yolks of four eggs. Keep 
stirring the whole till it boils: then strain it through a 
a flannel bag; and, when almost cold, pour it into 
moulds. 





EXCELLENT FRENCH BREAD, PLUM, AND APPLE 
PUDDING. 


Mix eight eggs, with eight ounces each of French 
bread, currants or stoned raisins, apples, and suet, half 
a glass of brandy, and a little sugar and nutmeg. Boil 
it for three hours, and serve it up with a sauce of 
melted butter, sugar, and white wine. 





METHOD OF MAKING RUSKS. 


The best rusks are made in the following manner; 
—Take a pound of fine flour, six beaten eggs, a very 
little salt, and some sugar. Rub into the flour half a 


the whole with a little yeast. After it has stood suf 
ciently to rise, make it up into small flattish loaves or 
cakes ; bake them moderately ; and, when cold, cut or 
slice them into rusks, and dry them on tins in a cool 
oven till they are of a light brown colour. Common 
rusks may be made, by omitting or diminishing the 
eggs, butter, a&ec. 


HANOVER PUDDING. 


Grate finely the crumb of a roll, and mince very 
small half the rind of a lemon; add a quarter of a 
pound each of fine sugar and butter, the juice of 
a lemon, and the well beaten yolks of four eggs with 
the whites of two. Set the whole over the fire, 
stir it till sufficiently thick ; then put it into a flat dish 
with puff paste at the bottom, and set it in a moderate 
oven, when it will be well baked in half an hour. 





To BE REMEMBERED BY THE LADIES—A come 
spondent assures us that chloride of lime, sold by the 
apothecaries under the name of bleaching salts, i 
small tin boxes, will certainly take out the most inve 
terate grease spots from a silk dress, or cotton garments. 
Carpets, however badly bespattered by the upsetting 
of a lamp, can be as readily restored to their formet 
beauty, as one can blow dust from a dry surface. 
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